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Volume XIX 


THE SCHOOLS OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA' 


PENNSYLVANIA will take no backward 
step in education. That is a matter of 
course, but it is not enough. Pennsylvania 
must go thoughtfully, intelligently, vigor- 
ously forward. The best is none too good 
for the school children of this Common- 
wealth. 

First of all, we must have a single unified 
system of publie schools in Pennsylvania 
of which the Department of Public In- 
struction at Harrisburg shall be the real 
head, exercising the powers and giving the 
help that are implied in such a head. If it 
falls to the level of a mere clearing house 
and bureau of suggestions, it will have 
failed. On the other hand, if it becomes a 
centralized machine, absorbing the proper 
functions of the individual localities, then 
equally it will fail. In the last analysis, 
our progress in education depends, more 
than on any other single thing, upon the 
interest, initiative and direct participation 
of each local community in its own school 
affairs throughout the Commonwealth. 

Four things are necessary for the success 
of the publie school system of Pennsy]- 
vania. 

The first is a sound advancing modern 
plan with full provision for meeting the 
changing needs of the situation. 

The second is an adequate equipment of 
school houses and all the material of in- 
struction. 

The third is a corps of teachers thor- 
oughly and soundly trained, adequately 
paid, and effectively stimulated to continu- 
ous self-improvement. 


1 Address by the Governor of the State before 


the Pennsylvania State Educational Association 
° 


given at Philadelphia, Pa., on December 27. 
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The fourth, and most essential of all, is 
convinced and enthusiastic public support 
for the foregoing three. To be effective, 
such support must include financial back- 
ing as well as general approval of existing 
policy. 

We must have, in other words, the best 
obtainable system of public schools, a satis- 
factory place in a satisfactory school for 
every child of school age in Pennsylvania, 
a competent teacher in every school room 
and a body of parents and local school offi- 
cials who understand what the school sys- 
tem of the State is trying to do, and who 
believe in it and stand behind it. 

In securing and applying such a system, 
the State itself must play the principal 
part. I do not favor any plan which puts 
the State in the position of a mere inspector 
of schools. In any such unified system 
as ours there is need of leadership on the 
part of the State working out in competent 
assistance and advice. Many of the richer 
city school systems now provide for just 
this sort of help within their own borders. 
The principle of equality of educational op- 
portunity requires that these same services 
shall be available for the less favored 
schools also. Accordingly, I have directed 
that, so far as the financial condition of the 
state will permit, sufficient funds be set 
aside to meet the necessary and desirable 
traveling expenses of the representatives 
of the Department of Public Instrvction 
who must get about in order to make such 
services freely available to those who need 
them. 

Let me repeat here that my conception 
of the duty of the Department of Public 
Instruction toward individual schools is 
emphatically not that of arbitrary dicta- 
tion, but, on the contrary, that of consulta. 
tion, stimulation and active helpfulness 
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through cooperation and assistance in the 
things the local schools can not do for 
themselves. 

Assistance which the State can render 
to the schools along these lines must be 
prompt to be effective. It must also be 
given with a mind wholly single to the good 
of the schools. Accordingly, those who are 
selected to render it must be chosen on no 
condition other than their ability for such 
service. I have less than no use for poli- 
ti¢s in the schools. One thing must be 
guarded against, and will be guarded 
against, with every power this administra- 
tion has. It is the use of the Pennsylvania 
school system as a personal or a political 
machine, of which we have had many ex- 
amples. The result is always bad. 

The contribution of the state to the 
school districts is nearly nine million dol- 
lars greater for the present two years than 
ever before in the history of the common- 
wealth. That statement, however, does not 
indicate the whole advance. During the 
previous biennium the state gave 2014 
per cent. of its whole revenue to common 
school education. During the present bien- 
nium it is giving to common school educa- 
tion 3414 per cent., an increase of 14 per 
cent. That does not look as if Pennsylva- 
nia were neglecting her schools. 

The great body of our children never 
get beyond the graded school. Here is our 
greatest task and most urgent need. This 
administration believes that the problem of 
elementary education is paramount. But 
apparently the emphasis which has re- 
cently been placed upon higher education 
and upon special types of education has 
resulted in failure to give elementary edu- 
cation the attention which it so plainly de- 
serves. Without neglecting any phase 
of education, it is clear that the education 
of the masses must have the right of way in 
a democracy. The vast majority of our 
1,800,000 pupils are found in the ele- 
mentary grades. Their right comes first. 

Moreover, more than 80 per cent. of our 
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school children are normal or above nor- 
mal. I recognize fully the importance of 
the training of the defective and subnorma! 
child. It must not be neglected. But the 
highest opportunity and the greatest en- 
couragement belongs of right to the nor- 
mal child. 

Dr. Becht and I are agreed that a Dep- 
uty Superintendent of Public Instrue- 
tion should be especially assigned to the 
elementary field and should give his whole 
time to it. 

If Pennsylvania is committed to any- 
thing, it is committed to the principle of 
an equal chance in education for every boy 
and girl in the commonwealth. Nowhere 
else is it so hard to carry out this principle 
as in our rural schools. There are difficul- 
ties of topography and population, difficul- 
ties of roads and weather, difficulties in the 
low tax-producing value of the land. But 
whatever the difficulties, it is clear that the 
country children have the same right to an 
education as the city children, and that 
genuine local inability to give it to them 
must be met by the help of the state. I am 
proud to recall that under my administra- 
tion the amount of state aid to the country 
districts least able to help themselves has 
been advanced from 50 per cent. to 75 per 
cent. of the total cost. That is a real step 
forward, and especially nofeworthy because 
it makes the first clear recognition, in the 
history of the commonwealth, for the prin- 
ciple of ability and effort in the assignment 
of state subsidies to common schools. 

There is another step which yet remains 
to be fully accomplished. I mean the re- 
direction of teaching in the country schools 
for the specifie purpose of fitting their 
pupils for the life most of them expect to 
live—for life on the farm. This can be done 
and should be done without sacrificing their 
opportunity for a liberal education as de- 
fined by the N. E. A. This great advance 
has been talked about and worked at, but it 
has not yet been achieved. It ought not to 
be further delayed, especially in view of the 
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act that Pennsylvania is the second state 
in the Union in the number of people who 
live in the open country. As a step in that 
direction Dr. Becht and I have agreed that 
special study shall be given at once to the 
problem of an elementary course specifi- 
cally adapted to country schools. This 
work has already been begun. 

I have suggested to Dr. Becht, and he 
has agreed with me fully, that the Depart- 
ment of Publie Instruction should under- 
take without delay a school survey to ascer- 
tain the actual facts that bear on education 
in a small number of typical rural coun- 
ties, and I am glad to be able to announce 
that such a survey will be begun in the im- 
mediate future. 

Among the services which the state can 
render, and from which every school can 
profit, is the furnishing of courses of study 
prepared by the teachers of the state in co- 
operation with experts specially trained. 
No course can properly be considered as 
permanent, but every course should be in 
constant process of revision, thus insuring 
true adaptation to the actual needs of the 
time. Courses have already been made 
available for the graded schools and high 
schools of the state, and a similar course 
has been prepared for the one-room school, 
but has not yet been printed. I have given 
instructions that it shall be printed and 
distributed without delay. 

My own opinion is clear that the normal 
schools of Pennsylvania, in spite of the 
progress made since the state took them 
over, have yet to reach the level which we 
have a right to expect, that their courses 
require additional standardization and en- 
richment, and that much attention can 
profitably be given to their immediate im- 
provement. 

I recognize the advantages of the con- 
solidated school. But, while I am heartily 
for consolidation where it is practicable, I 
recognize that the consolidated school is not 


yet everywhere a possiblity. In such cases 


every effort should be made to raise the one- 
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room school house to the highest point of 
efficiency. 

Pennsylvania has done relatively far bet- 
ter for her high than for her elementary 
schools. It is worth remembering that from 
1900 to 1923 the rate of growth in the num- 
ber of high school pupils was one hundred 
times faster than the rate of growth in pop- 
ulation. This extremely remarkable devel- 
opment tells at a glance where Pennsy!va- 
nia’s educational heart has been. We must 
continue to give the high schools of the 
state the fullest and most effective atten- 
tion, in my opinion, especially along the 
line of fitting their graduates more effec- 
tively for the demands of the practical and 
the intellectual life. 

To be successful life needs to be more 
than practically efficient. It must be broad 
and fine as well. For that reason I am a 
strong believer in giving such time as can 
properly be devoted to them to the arts, in- 
cluding music, for I have come to realize 
the value of training not only for the work 
of life but for the great and the beautiful 
things of life as well. 

The difficulty with some of our vocational! 
education is that while it tells boys and 
girls how to do things it fails to make them 
eapable of actual performance up to the 
standard set by the competitive conditions 
of actual life. 

There is another form of 
training with which I have every sympathy. 
It is that which recognizes the right of 
every man and woman, even though of 
many years’ service in the home, mine, mill, 
factory or on the farm, to receive such edu- 
eation as will make them happy and effi- 
cient workers. I would like to see voca- 
tional education made available to every 
worker who desires it in this common- 
wealth, whether in the most congested cen- 
ter of population or on the remotest hill 
farm in the state. 

Pennsylvania has a serious problem of 
illiteracy among adults. In the face of the 
large number of unlettered immigrants who 
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enter the state, I recognize the difficulties 
of eradicating this reproach, but I recog- 
nize also that it must be eradicated. 

The longer I live the more fully am I 
persuaded of the very large part which 
physical hardihood plays in the life of 
nearly every highly successful human be- 
ing. I believe that such hardihood, where 
it is lacking, can in the vast majority of 
cases be acquired by proper physical train- 
ing. Accordingly, I have a strong and in- 
creasing belief in the desirability of requir- 
ing the most thorough physical training 
and development which can properly be de- 
manded in each ease before any pupil is 
allowed to graduate from any grade or 
from any publie school. 

I am far from satisfied that many of the 
extension courses of lectures, for the mere 
presence at which teachers have received 
credit in higher certification, are really ac- 
complishing the purposes at which they 
were supposed to be aimed. For the self- 
advancement of the teacher I have the 
highest sympathy, not only because of the 
teacher, but because of the pupil as well. 
Whatever helps to produce a body of well- 
trained, competent and sympathetic teach- 
ers is good. But I regard the actual ca- 
pacity and achievement of the teacher as 
of far greater importance than credentials 
or salary, and I am anxious to be sure 
that the progress represented by higher 
certification is actually sound and the in- 
crease in salary deserved. 

Many teachers wisely take extension 
courses during the school year. In my opin- 
ion no teacher ought to take any such 
course during the time of active teaching 
which does not bear on his or her current 
school work. 

Personally I question how much of the 
money spent for a certain kind of teacher’s 
institute in Pennsylvania is wasted, and 
whether the school children of the state 
would not secure from it far greater re- 
turns if it were expended for helping and 
supervising teachers instead. I am far 


from suggesting that conferences among 
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teachers should be abolished. Conferences 
to discuss professional questions can be 
enormously helpful and stimulating. But 
it is an open question whether what I might 
eall the amusement form of institute is 
worth what it costs, not only in money, but 
also in the time of teachers and pupils. 
Dr. Becht and I have agreed that a thor- 
ough study of the form and effect of teach- 
ers’ institutes shall be undertaken during 
the coming year, and that its results shall 
be laid before the next session of the legis- 
lature. 

It is worth while calling to your atten- 
tion the fact that for the first time in 
many years the state’s contribution to the 
schools was this year paid within the time 
fixed by the law for such payment. That is 
one result of cleaning up the general mess 
at Harrisburg, and may be taken as an ex- 
ample of what will happen with regard to 
all the activities of the state when once we 
have attained the pay-as-you-go basis, 
which is one of the pledges I made in the 
campaign and as Governor am proceeding 
to carry out. 

Edueation is a public investment. It is 
the business of the school authorities to 
make that investment pay dividends—divi- 
dends more valuable to the commonwealth 
than any others it can be paid. For edu- 
eation is the way by which its citizens will 
make Pennsylvania a better place to live 
in—a better place to make a living in. I 
repeat that it is the business of the schools 
not merely to impart knowledge but to help, 
with the home and the school, to create the 
most valuable of all human possessions, 
which is high character. We can not always 
control the associates of our children, but 
we can, if we are wise, control the type and 
the equipment of their teachers. The right 
type of teacher will create the right type 
of social atmosphere and activities in and 
about the school. That is one reason why 
I attach such immense importance to the 
better organization and more effective 
handling of our normal schools. 

One of the vital defects of modern edu- 
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cational methods lies in the tendency, hith- 
erto regarded as unavoidable, to treat all 

ldren alike. The unwisdom of attempt- 
ng to erowd normal boys and girls of 
widely divergent mental aptitudes and 
capacities into the same educational! strait- 
jacket has impressed me greatly. I realize 
something of the difficulties which must 
confront the attempt to deal with children 
in the publie schools as individuals, but I 
realize, also, that we are not without suc- 
cessful examples in which it has produced 
results far beyond the possibility of the old 
uniform way, and that great as the diffi- 
eulties unquestionably are the reward for 
successfully meeting them is greater stilll. 
The Junior High School is a good begin 
ning in this direction. During my term as 
Governor I hope to see still further prog- 
ress made in this direction. 

The eonditions of modern life change 
with almost bewildering speed. Education 
as a preparation for life must change with 
the life for which it prepares or fall hope- 
lesslv behind in its main task of training 
boys and girls to become happy and use- 
ful citizens. To the extent that education 
lags behind in adapting itself to the new 
conditions ereated by advancing civiliza- 
tion, to that extent does it fail to do its 
duty by the children. 

We ean not, however, move forward with- 
out the machinery for doing so. The adap- 
tation of edueation to life means constant 
vigilance. So does keeping abreast of the 
best thought of the day. Accordingly, Dr. 
Becht and I have agreed upon a thorough- 
going study of each separate major prob- 
lem in education in Pennsylvania through 
a sense of committees which will include 
the best experts we can secure, both with 
and without the state. I count on the work 
of these committees especially to keep the 
edueational work of the commonwealth in 
close touch with the best there is anywhere 
in the United States. 

Suecess in life depends on the possession 
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of character and knowledge under cireum- 
stances which afford the opportunity to 
make use of both. It is the business of the 
schools of this commonwealth to see that 
their graduates are turned out with the 
knowledge and character necessary to take 
advantage of the opportunities which the 
commonwealth lays before them. 

The mere enactment of laws governing 
the schools is not enough. It is often 
harder to enforce them than it is to pass 
them. I take my stand squarely behind the 
laws relating to the preparation, certifica- 
tion and employment of teachers, the 
standardization of the school term, and the 
compulsory attendance of pupils. This ad- 
ministration proposes to do its utmost to 
see that those laws are enforced. 

Dr. Becht has made his motto ‘‘ Forward 
to the Fundamentals.’’ I like it, but I 
should like to go a step further along some- 
what the same line. I believe that our aim 
should be this: To give whatever is now 
properly given to the most happily situ- 
ated child in our publie schools also to the 
least happily situated child in our public 
schools—to make public education supply 
measurably equal advantages in all parts of 
our commonwealth, and so to perform the 
educational duty of the state that no 
human being in Pennsylvania will fail to 
reach his or her maximum possible achieve- 
ment because of any failure on the part of 
the commonwealth to provide the free op- 
portunity to secure the necessary basis of 
character and knowledge. 

Pennsylvania has made progress in pub- 
lie edueation—real progress—but we can 
not let it go at that. We are not yet at the 
head of the states in our common schools. 
That is where we belong, and before we are 
through that is where we are going to be. 
The man who proposes to stop short of that 
place is no friend to the school children of 


Pennsylvania. 


Girrorp PiIncror 
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THE UNIVERSITY TEACHING OF 
SPEECH-READING TO THE 
ADULT DEAFENED 

For many years I have been an active 
university teacher, but handicapped for a 
decade by increasing deafness. Recently, 
I have experienced what speech-reading 
may do for the adult deafened and I here 
tell why, I believe, the universities should 
teach the subject. I am a beginner in the 
art and in no sense a teacher of it. My 
convictions have been slowly formed, dur- 
ing several years, by contact with schools, 
teachers, students and literature. Those 
teacher friends with whom I have had long 
discussions will see how much I have drawn 
on their ripened experience and will know 
how greatly I should like to acknowledge 
their help in detail were that possible. 

SPEECH-READING 

Speech-reading (lip-reading) is that art 
by means of which speech is understood 
through seeing and interpreting the visible 
movements that accompany it. Hence, the 
student speech-reader must be trained to 
see accurately the simple movements that 
correspond to the sound elements of words 
and to recognize them unfailingly. But 
in natural speech these movements occur, 
not singly, but united to form words and 
sentences so that the student sees a rapidly 
unrolling continuum of movements. In 
order that he may analyze this into its ele- 
ments his eye must be trained in quickness 
and accuracy. 

Many of the movements are very rapid, 
many are obscure and, as they blend into 
the sentences of natural speech, there are 
varying expansions, contractions and eli- 
sions. These depend on the relation of each 
movement to those that precede or follow, 
on local pronunciation and on individual 
variation in the voeal organs and their use. 
Owing to the brief duration of many move- 
ments and to their obscurity, the eye 
catches only a part of what is visible. At 
first its work may be done with fatiguing 
effort, but after some weeks or months 
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fatigue ceases to be noticed. The visua! 
mechanism is now operating automatically 
and the deaf speech-reader may have the 
illusion of hearing. 

The eye resolves the sentence continuum 
into its elements, but the mind must com- 
bine these into words and sentences: it 
must synthesize and interpret. If the at- 
tention wavers for a moment something 
necessary to the interpretation may be 
lost, and the movements of a whole group 
of interdependent sentences may then slip 
past without bringing any meaning. Con- 
centration is then essential, but mental 
quickness must also be trained. Any at- 
tempt to aid the speech-reader by slowing 
naturally rapid speech is apt to defeat its 
purpose, since it obscures that rhythm and 
emphasis which is, in itself, a great aid to 
interpretation of the movements. The 
speech-reader has, therefore, no choice but 
that of understanding speech as it is. If 
he lack mental quickness, he must get it; 
if he have it, he must speed it up. Both 
things are daily accomplished in the 
schools. 

Of all the necessary mental qualities syn- 
thetie ability is, perhaps, most important 
and most in need of training. We all use 
it in our reading, for we are not conscious 
of seeing all the letters or words and yet a 
glance gives us the meaning of a sentence. 
We mentally put together so much as we 
have seen and mentally supply what we 
have failed to see, so that the whole has 
meaning. So the speech-reader, who notes 
but part of the visible movements, recog- 
nizes the elements of many words, under- 
stands the words, and keeps them in mind 
in their proper order to the end of the sen- 
tence. These words form his context, and 
by a process of mental synthesis he puts 
them together so that the whole has mean- 
ing when the mind has supplied the vaguely 
seen or unrecognized words that lay be- 
tween them. So the reader of an unfamil- 
iar language, with but few words at his 
command, gets the meaning from sentences. 
So children learn the mother tongue. 
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In his early successes the speech-reader 
ma be vaguely aware that several inter- 
retations of a sentence are possible and 
he is exercising his judgment as to 
r relative probability. But in time he 
ecomes increasingly unaware of this proc- 
judgment. It is passing into the 
beonscious. Many sentences now inter- 
pret themselves and the number of such 
sentences gradually increases. Synthesis is 
hecoming intuitive and effortless. In time, 
he practiced speech-reader not only sees 
thout effort but interprets without effort 
most of what he sees. He follows only the 
hought-expression, and is not conscious of 
observing or interpreting the speech move- 
The meaning ‘‘comes to him’’ and 
he secures the effect of actual hearing. He 
has been trained in the aequirement of an 
art, and this training differs little, if at all, 
in principle, from that necessary to the ac- 
quirement of other arts. Extensive pre- 
scribed and supervised practice is essential, 
but with proper instruction, long enough 
continued, there is probably no one of nor- 
mal intelligence who may not become a 
speech-reader. 

We think that we interpret audible 
speech in our native tongue perfectly, but 
the ludicrous mistakes (America was dis- 
covered by the spinach) often made by 
children serve to remind us that we have 
not always done so. Even in adult life we 
do not always do so, for the meaning of a 
sentence often comes to us after we have 
asked to have it repeated and before the 
speaker has had time to repeat. In this 
latter ease the hearer has been, doubtless 
subeonsciously, casting about for the mean- 
ing of the sound complex and this has 
‘‘eome to him’’ immediately after his re- 
quest for a repetition. Those who are 
learning a foreign language have this ex- 
perience very often, and their mistakes are 
sometimes as ludicrous as those of children. 

But the interpretation of visible speech 
offers difficulties not present in the case of 
audible speech and is consequently less 
perfect. Assuming that the speaker’s face is 
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well lighted and fully visible to the speech 
reader and that he knows what 
talked about, many of the speech movements 


is be ing 


that produce sound are, nevertheless, not 
visible; they are movements of those parts 
of the speech organs that are hidden from 
view. But a greater difficulty arises from 
the fact that movements visually identical 
may be accompanied by very unlike sounds. 
The words bad and man have little like- 
ness when heard; when seen they are iden- 
tical. Identical in with bad 
and man are twelve other English words. 
This group of fourteen visually identical 
words is spoken of as an homophenous 
group. When one of these homophenes oc- 
curs in a sentence the speech-reader must 
judge from the context which was spoken. 
The interpreters of audible are 
rarely confronted with this difficulty. <Ac- 
cording to one incomplete list there are 655 


appearance 


speech 


groups of homophenous words and the 
number of words in a group varies from 
(316 fourteen (two 


groups). 


groups) to 
Nevertheless, the skillful speech- 
reader rarely errs in interpreting the 
homophenes. In the sentence ‘‘There was 
a bad man at the bat,’’ bad, man and bat 
are homophenes in a fourteen group which 
contains also mad, pad, mat, pat, ban, pan, 
pant, banned, panned, hand, manned. Yet 
the sentence should offer little difficulty to 
the practiced speech-reader if he know the 
subject of the conversation, for it is rela- 
tively meaningless when other homophenes 
are substituted for those used. Its correct 
rendering does depend on adequate train- 
ing of certain mental qualities, and for this 
much time is needed." 


two 


1 Probably the best single account of the theory 
of speech-reading is to be found in Edward B. 
Nitchie’s ‘‘Lip-Reading Principles and Practice’’ 
(Frederick A. Stokes Co.). Martha E. Bruhn’s 
‘¢The Muller-Walle Method of Lip-Reading for the 
Deaf’’ (Thos. P. Nichols and Son Lynn, 
Mass.), contains an excellent brief account, to 
gether with some historical matter. The Volta 
Review, a periodical published by the Volta Bu- 
reau, Washington, D. C., is a mine of information 
on all matters pertaining to the deaf. 


Co., 
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THe Epucative Errecr or SPEECH- 
ReaDING 

In most subjects there is much informa- 
tion to be gained and a great deal of time 
may be spent in storing it and this with 
relatively little educative effect. But the 
principles of speech-reading may be 
learned, and about all the needed informa- 
tion acquired in a few days. For the rest 
the student speech-reader is practicing 
with teacher or fellow-students. He is 
being subjected to a process of real mental 
training. In a school of speech-reading I 
have seen the habit of diffuse attention give 
way in a few months to that of concen- 
trated attention. With the new habit 
comes an improvement of the memory. 
With the attendant training in the power 
of analysis and synthesis there comes an 
improvement and quickening of other men- 
tal processes of which I am definitely 
aware, but which I can not describe. There 
is to me no question but that the mental 
processes of the adult deafened are defi- 
nitely and permanently improved by ade- 
quate training in speech-reading. In part, 
no doubt, they are merely being brought 
back to what they once were. But in part 
I believe they are being bettered beyond 
what they ever were. If this be true, then 
the study of speech-reading should afford 
valuable mental training to those of normal 
hearing. Its truth shouid be tested by the 
educational psychologist. 

The teacher of the current disciplines 
usually tries primarily to impart a knowl- 
edge of his subject. He gives little thought 
to altering the student’s mental processes 
and he rarely uses means of determining 
whether those processes have been altered. 
At the end of the course he may find out 
whether the student’s head contains what 
he has put into it, but whether the fune- 
tioning of its interior structures has been 
improved he rarely ascertains. The skilled 
teacher of speech-reading, on the other 
hand, seeks to effect an observable change 
in the mental processes of the student. That 
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change is effected when speech-reading has 
become effortless, automatic, intuitive. 
Here is a definite test that may be applied 
and that is as dependable as the usual tests 
of the psychological laboratory. By it the 
teacher may know and does know whether 
the student has experienced that desired 
mental development that is a part of real 
education. The effortless functioning of 
the speech-reading power comes only with 
time and work. 

In their native capacity and in previous 
experience students differ so much that no 
uniform training period can be prescribed. 
The teacher must continue the training un- 
til the desired results are in sight. Never- 
theless, it is necessary to fix a probable 
minimum period: a period at the end of 
which the student may expect to be so far 
advanced that intuitive speech-reading is 
assured him if he continue to practice 
after completing his school training. From 
my own experience and from that of others 
with whom I have come into contact, I am 
convinced that at least four or five hours a 
day, five days in the week, should be de- 
voted to instruction and practice under 
competent teachers for a period of nine 
months. At the end of this period the 
training is not completed, but the student 
usually feels that full power is within his 
reach with continued and diligent prac- 
tice. Should he feel otherwise let him con- 
tinue under instruction. Maximum power 
is not usually reached for several years 
after the training period; perhaps the 
power never ceases to grow. 

I have heard seemingly authentic ac- 
counts of those who have become speech- 
readers without formal instruction and I 
have known one such person. I suspect 
that they are rare and exceptionally en- 
dowed with the mental qualities needed in 
speech-reading. I suspect, too, that they 
would have become better speech-readers 
under instruction than they have become 
without it. I recall Cicero’s retort to those 
who pointed to self-made men as a proof of 
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the futility of education. The cases of self- 
made speech-readers are too rare to serve 
as safe guides to the aspiring; the best ad- 
vice that can be given them is that they 
put themselves under expert instruction as 
soon as possible and as long as necessary. 
One may, of course, become a skilled 
speech-reader after completing a conven- 
tional short course and without further in- 
struction and the course will have aided in 
the accomplishment. But one may become 
a speech-reader without instructions, by 
merely watching the lips. My own econvie- 
tion is that very few indeed will reach suc- 
cess by either route, while a practical cer- 
tainty lies in submitting to proper 
teaching, continued until the power to read 
lips subconsciously begins to be felt and 
followed by practice enough to insure fur- 
ther growth af that power. 


Tue DEAFENED AND THEIR TEACHERS 

There are, in general, two classes of deaf 
persons: Those who were born deaf or who 
lost their hearing before they mastered 
speech, and those who have lost their hear- 
ing after they mastered speech. 

Individuals of the first class are mute 
when children, or practically so, and are re- 
ferred to as congenitally deaf or as deaf- 
mutes. They are capable of learning to 
speak, but they often are permitted to grow 
up without learning either speech or 
speech-reading. With a knowledge of only 
the sign language and manual alphabet 
they rarely are able to converse with peo- 
ple of normal hearing. It is to be hoped 
that in the next generation they will learn 
speech and speech-reading and that only. 

Instruction of the congenitally deaf is 
provided in many excellent state institu- 
tions and in the publie schools of a few 
cities as well as in several private schools, 
some of them endowed. It has to do with 
young children and is not a proper univer- 
sity function, except in so far as it may be 
necessary to afford material for the train- 
ing of teachers of the congenitally deaf— 
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if that should be undertaken as at Man- 
chester University.? 

Persons of the second class, those who 
have lost their hearing after they have 
learned to speak, are known as the adventi- 
tious deafened or more usually as the adult 
deafened. 
for among them are persons of high school 


They are not necessarily adult, 


or earlier age, who learned to speak and 
then lost their hearing through some ill- 
They usually speak normally and 
with ease, but sometimes they have notice- 


ness. 


able peculiarities of voice which should be 


corrected whenever possible. The adventi- 
tious deafened, whatever their age, may be 
totally deaf or only hard-of-hearing. They 
need only so much instruction in the use of 
the organs of speech as is necessary to cor- 
rect such minor speech defects as they may 
have. 
need to be taught to recognize only the 
reveal speech, but not 
those that result in the production of 
sounds but are of no aid to the eye. Their 
study of invisible speech movements actu- 
ally tends to interfere with progress in 
speech-reading, since it diverts attention 
from the visible movements. Teachers of 
speech-reading for this class of deafened 
should, on the other hand, become familiar 
with the physiological basis of all speech 
sounds, but not until they have completed 
the full routine course in speech-reading, 
for after the speech-reading habit has been 
firmly established, the study of the invisible 
movements will not interfere with it. 
Teachers of the congenitally deaf must 
have normal hearing if they are to teach 
their pupils to speak, but it is probable that 
the most successful teachers of the adven- 
titious deafened are those who have become 
deafened in adult life. 

So far as the writer has learned, no ade- 
quate provision is made in any public insti- 


For purposes of speech-reading they 


movements that 


2 For an account of training of teachers of the 
congenitally deaf as given at Manchester Univer- 
sity, England, see Haycock, G. Sibley: Volta Re- 
view, Vol. XXV, pp. 345-351. 
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tution for instruction of the adventitious 
deafened in speech-reading or for training 
teachers for them. 







SCHOOLS OF SPEECH-READING FOR THE 
ADULT DEAFENED 

At the present time speech-reading is 
taught to the adult deafened only in pri- 
vate except that in cities 
classes are conducted for them in the public 
schools a few times a week. The private 
schools have multiplied greatly within the 








schools, some 








past ten years and are now to be found in 
most of the larger cities. In addition to 
instruction in speech-reading a number of 
them offer normal courses for the training 
of teachers of speech-reading. In spite of 
the several so-called methods followed, the 
courses in speech-reading are everywhere 
much the same. There is given a short in- 
troductory course of thirty or thirty-five 
individual or private lessons. Along with 
the lessons there is a limited number of 
class exercises, lectures, ete., in which all 
students may take part if they choose. 
There is also opportunity for practice be- 
tween students, but this is insufficient, not 
usually supervised and not made an inte- 
gral part of the course so that it necessarily 
supplements lessons. The character and 
amount of it depend on the initiative of the 
student, although one school requires three 
hours attendance per day; while another 
has a practice department but does not in- 
sist on the practice. The student who has 
completed the introductory course is encour- 
aged to take an advanced course of thirty 
or thirty-five lessons but is under no obli- 
gation to do so. Schools of this type are 
successful in a business way because they 
ean turn out students in considerable num- 
bers. They offer courses in speech-reading, 
but they put themselves under no obliga- 
tion to make speech-readers. It is believed 
that most teachers in these schools recog- 
nize that, in spite of the excellence of their 
courses, the work is neither intensive 
enough nor long enough continued to do 
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for the student what adequate instruction 
and practice—systematiec, definite practice 
of exercises specifically devised to meet in- 
dividual needs—are capable of doing for 
him. They fear a loss of patronage if the 
standard is raised; they perhaps know that 
it is inevitable under existing conditions. 
They believe that a short course is better 
than no course and feel that there is always 
a possibility of inducing the student to take 
at least sixty lessons, although probably 
few go beyond thirty or thirty-five. If they 
are those rare individuals known as natura! 
speech-readers they have been subcon- 
sciously reading the lips before entering 
the school. They make rapid and satisfac- 
tory progress and after thirty lessons may 
continue to improve until they become com- 
petent speech-readers. 

With the single exception referred to 
below, schools of speech-reading, at the 
present time, are in much the condition of 
the medical and law schools of forty or 
fifty years ago. At that time such schools 
were, for the most part, privately owned 
and run for profit. The courses were short 
and the standard low. Profit was to be had 
from a rapid turn-over. It was not until 
endowed schools and state-owned schools, 
with the aid of legal enactments, fixed 
higher standards that the short-term 
schools were reformed or forced to close 
their doors. There is, as yet, but one schoo! 
of speech-reading*® that requires and en- 
forees a minimum of twenty hours per 
week of instruction and practice for nine 
months. A few students find it necessary 
to prolong this period. The practice is 
prescribed and supervised with the purpose 
of continuing intensive work until speech- 
reading has become a subconscious process. 
I know several persons, of whom I am one, 
who have found themselves inefficient 
speech-readers after taking a standard 
course and who have subsequently followed 


8 The Whitaker School of Denver. For this and 
others see advertisements in the Volta Review. 
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the long course with satisfactory results. 
| know also a considerable number of other 
vraduates of the long course, all of whom 
are capable speech-readers. These people 
have been enabled by instruction in speech- 
reading to resume their social relations and 
to become self-supporting. It is believed 

at any person of average intelligence may 
do the same thing. A special aptitude may 
hasten the process or bring greater skill but 
is not necessary to final efficiency.‘ 

For most eases of deafness there is no 
hope of relief in the present state of medi- 
eal practice. The trouble is usually pro- 
gressive and results in a deafness which, 
unless compensated, brings serious nervous 
and mental consequences and final aban- 
donment of social, business and profes- 
sional relations. The sufferer is apt to be- 
come a recluse or a nervous wreck.’ Com- 
pensation may be sought in the use of hear- 
ing devices, but these are cumbersome, most 
of them unreliable and with increasing 
deafness, they become inadequate. It is my 
belief that, in general, a very imperfect skill 
in speech-reading brings more satisfactory 
compensation than is reached through the 
use of any hearing device, however effec- 
tive. And yet there are circumstances un- 
der which speech-reading is impossible 

darkness, ete.) and hearing devices are 
then a supplementary aid. 

Most deaf persons try to conceal their 
handieap so that it is impossible to know 
the percentage of adult deafness. Th’s is 
true also of children and very young people 
who are deaf. Though census reports in- 
clude statisties for deaf-mut»s there are no 
figares available when we seek to estimate 
the total number of the hard of hearing. .4 
partial survey some years ago, which was 

4See Whitaker, Bessie L., ‘‘The possibility of 
complete suecess as a speech-reader,’’ Volta Re- 
view, April, 1922, also as reprint No. 322, obtain- 
tainable from the Volta Bureau, Washington, 
D. C. 

5 See Menninger, Dr. Karl A., ‘‘The mental ef- 
fects of deafness,’’ The Volta Review, Vol. XXV, 

No. 10, October, 1923. 
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purely general and did not include the as- 
sistance of physicians, revealed 500 with 
impaired hearing in the Denver schools. A 
large number was found in one high school. 
In onesuniversity class of about three hun- 
dred, I find five to ten per cent. so deaf as 
to need front seats. High-school students 
or their parents and university students 
are asking how instruction in speech-read- 
ing may be secured. But there are many 
such students struggling with this handicap 
who have never studied speech-reading and 
never heard of it and no doubt there are 
many who have given up all ambition for 
education on account of the difficulties en- 
countered. They could find compensation 
in speech-reading and should seek to de- 
velop the power even when the degree of 
deafness is slight, for by making early com- 
pensation they avoid the more serious 
consequences of greater impairment of 
hearing. 

The effect of proper and sufficient in- 
struction and practice is a personal rehabil- 
itation. The distressing sensitiveness of 
the deaf person disappears and with it go 
the other annoying symptoms. He is en- 
abled to resume his social relations and, if 
economically crippled, he may again be- 
come self-supporting. I have seen adult 
students of culture and education enter a 
school of speech-reading apparently hope- 
lessly defeated, timid, shrinking from all 
contact with their fellows, self-condemned 
to a life of seclusion and uselessness. I 
have seen them slowly undergo change in 
the course of a few months; change that is 
evident in earriage, facial expression and 
demeanor. I have seen them emerge looking 
their fellow-men once more in the eye and 
filled with courage and hope. I know many 
who have returned to lives of usefulness 
and resumed their social contacts. These 
are no miracles. They are possibilities for 
any deafened adult of average intelligence. 
There may be in this country a hundred 
thousand such persons or more. No one 
knows how many there are. 
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Wuy THE UNIVERSITY SHOULD TEACH 
SPEECH-READING 

University recognition would give the 
subject an assured standing and would call 
it to the attention of many who need it but 
know nothing of it. It would suggest a 
*‘way out’’ of bad conditions to many who 
now hesitate to admit deafness. It would 
make higher education possible for many 
who should have it and are now unable to 
get it. It would shortly provide teachers 
of speech-reading to universities, colleges 
and secondary schools, and: ultimately it 
would provide them for primary schools as 
well. The demand for teachers would in- 
crease as larger numbers of those requiring 
instruction were brought to recognize the 
need. A university course in speech-read- 
ing would create the demand. It would 
raise the standard of instruction in the 
subject. A common and higher standard 
is needed and is unlikely to be attained un- 
til the universities lead the way and fix the 
higher standard. With standards of 
speech-reading instruction once estab- 
lished by the universities, private schools 
will of necessity conform. But the number 
of those needing instruction is so great and 
the benefits to them so indubitable that in 
the end the private schools should profit. 

Of all our forms of educational organi- 
zations that of the university seems best 
adapted to the teaching of speech-reading 
to the adult deafened. The many-sided 
university environment would be helpful to 
the student of speech-reading. It would 
bring him into contact with others and tend 
to break up his habit of isolation. It would 
provide him many opportunities for social 
contact and for the practice of his art. The 
aural clinie of the medical school would 
eall the attention of its patients to the value 
of speech-reading and direct them to the 
proper courses. Many perplexities that 
are but vaguely sensed by isolated teachers 
of speech-reading would resolve themselves 
into definitely formulated research prob- 
lems under the stimulus of university en- 
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vironment. Cooperation between the de. 
partment of speech-reading and those of 
otology, psychology, psychiatry and edu- 
cational psychology would bring progress 
toward the solution of such problems and 
result in much good to the deafened. These 
departments would determine the student’s 
capacity and could direct him t» the voea- 
tion to which he was best adapted. The 
university would then provide the needed 
professional or special vocational training 
from its existing departments. 

The detailed organization of a university 
department of speech-reading will vary 
with the conditions. In general, a staff of 
skilled teachers should give instruction to 
the adult deafened, while, at the same tine, 
they conduct normal courses to train tesch- 
ers for other institutions. There is at pres- 
ent a large unsatisfied demand for such 
teachers. The courses for the adult deaf- 
ened should be so intensive as to veeupy 
their whole time and of such length as to 
insure the acquirement of intuitive power 
—at least a full academic year. Teachers 
in training should be used as assistants in 
beginning courses. The number of those 
needing instruction is so vast that, un- 
doubtedly, there would be a very large <e- 
mand. The number admitted at the outset 
should be so limited as to make possibl 
teaching in very small groups, or in certain 
eases individually, and yet large enough to 
give seope to practice—opportunity for 
each to practice with many. 

I have tried to show that the proper 
study of speech-reading has a progressive. 
observable, educative effect, which does not 
commonly result from the eurrent disci- 
plines. This is evident in the altering men- 
tal reactions of the student and culminates 
in his acquirement of subconscious power 
as a speech-reader. Both student and 
teacher are aware of this and I am myself 
a witness to it. If this be true, speech- 
reading is eminently a proper subject for 
university instruction. 

Existing short courses are neither long 
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enough nor intensive enough to bring the 
needed skill. There is no statistical infor- 
mation as to the success of their students 
after leaving the schools. Some doubtless 
become competent speech-readers, but many 
several of whom I know) suffer disap- 
pointment, relapse into their former condi- 
tion of hopelessness and help to discredit 
speech-reading. The teachers in these 
schools are capable and devoted, but they 
are undertaking the impossible task of de- 
veloping speech-readers in six weeks or in 
some cases in three months. An adequate 
working knowledge of the homophenes 
alone could hardly be had in less than six 
These teachers would gladly 
lengthen their courses but fear that their 


weeks. 


schools would then be commercial failures. 

That there is a great work to be done in 
salvaging the adult deafened seems to me 
beyond question and equally beyond ques- 
tion is it that this work can not be done 
adequately on a commercial basis. It is not 
done on a commercial basis in the many 
state-supported schools for the congenitally 
deaf. Why should it be so undertaken for 
the adult deafened? What is needed is en- 
dowment, in some form, to enable the 
work to be carried on in the same manner 
as educational work in other fields and in 
the same institutions. Segregation in spe- 
cial schools is perhaps necessary for the 
congenitally deaf; but the adult deafened 
who have mastered speech should be kept 
in as close contact as possible with those 
who hear. It is for the good of society that 
they should be educated in the same public 
educational institutions. The universities 
seem to me to be of all educational institu- 
tions best fitted to undertake the duty. It 
can not be long until some university un- 
dertakes it. 

JacoB REIGHARD 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN SCOTTISH 
SCHOOLS 


WE learn from the British Medical Journal 
that the second quinquennial report by Dr. L. 
D. Cruickshank, chief inspector of 
training to the Scottish Education Department, 


physical 


states that during the past five years there has 
been evidence of a growing appreciation of the 
scope and purpose of physical culture. The 
appearance of “drill” in school time tables 
tends to perpetuate in the minds of teachers and 
pupils a wrong conception of the subject, al- 
though the idea that physical education is 
synonymous with drill is no longer tenable. Dr. 
Cruickshank considers that the gymnastic les- 
son, while admittedly limited in scope, is in 
existing conditions the best means available for 
securing the maximum benefit to the health, 
development and physical efficiency of the child. 
Dancing in schools has little in common with 
ballroom dancing, and should cultivate ease and 
grace of movement and develop control and 
rhythm. Swimming is commended as a form 
of exercise developing self-control and confi- 
dence. Health instruction, it is held, has not 
been considered with sufficient seriousness. Lit- 
tle has been attempted beyond supplementary 
classes dealing with the laws of health; but the 
aim should be to develop good habits rather 
than to give systematic theoretical instruction. 
As regards the debated question of sex instrue- 
tion, the report holds that the best results are 
likely to be obtained along the indirect lines 
of habit formation, for in all health matters 
habits are better than knowledge. To encour- 
age bookishness and sedentary habits is the 
worst possible training for the young. The 
report refers to the excellent work done by the 
teachers of the Dunfermline College for Physi- 
eal Training and the training colleges. The 
total number of schools inspected was 1,798, 
and the criteria by which their effect on the 
pupils was classified were: (1) Posture and 
carriage in general; (2) brightness, alertness 
and vigor; (3) the type of exercises taught. 
The results as regarded primary schools in 
counties were that 59 per cent. of the children 
were “good” or “very good,” 30 per cent. were 


“fair,” and 10 per cent. were “poor.” In most 
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of the large burghs the physical condition ot 
the children was much better; in Aberdeen 93 
per cent. were “good” or “very good’; Edin- 
burgh, 77 per cent.; Glasgow, 75 per cent. At 
Dundee, however, only 40 per cent. reached this 
high standard. The intermediate and secon- 
dary schools in burghs were also much in ad- 
vance of similar schools in counties as regards 
excellence of physical training, and reached a 
standard of attainment in systematic physical 
exercises that is not likely to be greatly 
improved. 


PRUSSIAN GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS 


Prussian teachers and school officers are de- 
scribed by recent press dispatches as deeply 
concerned over the threatened drastic reduction 
in the already depleted personnel of Prussian 
schools, as the result of the German Govern- 
ment’s decision to cut the number of its “fune- 
tionaries” 25 per cent. Educators are quoted 
by an apparently careful account in the New 
York Times of January 6 as protesting against 
any hard and fast application of the 25 per 
cent. rule and insisting that the Landtag see to 
it that the former high standard of the Prus- 
sian schools be not lowered any more. 

How hard the economic collapse of the Ger- 
man national and state government machinery 
has already hit the public schools is indicated 
by a recent cablegram telling of a circular put 
out by the Prussian minister of education call- 
ing upon parents, pupils and teachers to form 
school aid societies for the purpose of relieving 
the state and local authorities of some of their 
burdens. An article on the schools in the Ber- 
liner Tageblatt reads, in part, as follows: 


The schools do not belong to the category of in- 
stitutions the number of whose officials and em- 
ployees has materially increased since 1918. While 
the communities in general have seen a 40 per cent. 
inflation of employees, there has already been a 
material reduction in the regular places for teach- 
ers. In the preparatory schools 950 places have 
been cut out, in the lower classes of the grammar 
schools 500, and in the teachers’ training schools 
and seminaries about two thirds of the total. 

To this must be added the suspension of a num- 
ber of the higher schools—for example, the Wil- 
helm Gymnasium and the Kaiser Wilhelm Royal 
Gymnasium in Berlin—the combining of schools, 
as in Berlin, Stettin, Kénigsberg, Essen and Bran- 
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denburg, and the combining of classes, as in Elber 
feld, where during the last year only twelve of the 
former twenty-four classes have been maintained, 
This has been offset merely by the establishment 
of 120 classes in newly founded special schools and 
the opening of new lower classes in the higher 
schools conditional upon the increase in the num- 
ber of pupils. 

Therefore it is an absolutely justified demand 
that, first of all, the increases in the number of the 
other state and community officials, made since 
1918 without any necessity, be abolished and that 
at the most the balance of the reduction be equally 
apportioned among the individual administrative 
branches. And in making this cut nothing ought 
to be done to hamper the subdividing of the classes 
in the publie schools for the purpose of finally 
putting an end to the intolerable condition of hay 
ing sixty or more pupils in a single class. 

And in a second sense an inflexible method of 
carrying out the decree would be very risky. We 
can not simply close the doors to the teaching pro- 
fession for a couple of years and let the seminaries 
and training schools stand empty. In case of a 
suspension of the work of qualifying for positions 
where is the future body of instructors to come 
from? The school organism, moreover, can not do 
without an infusion of young strength, not to 
speak of the political results of the radicalizing of 
the groups of young teachers. 


UNIVERSITY CONDITIONS IN 
ARGENTINA 


Tue Argentine correspondent of the Journal 
of the American Medical Association writes that 
in 1918, the government of Argentina, changing 
the plan submitted by the university authorities, 
ordered that the directing boards, deans and su- 
preme university board be selected at an as- 
sembly, at which professors, assistant professors 
and students would have equal representation. 
As the students always voted as a unit, they 
always won by securing a few professorial 
votes. When they did not succeed, they filed a 
protest and went on strike. From the begin- 
ning, most professors refused to attend such 
elections, as they considered this mixing of pro- 
fessors and students detrimental to discipline. 
The recent disturbances at Rosario and Cordoba 
caused Dr. Marco, the secretary of education, 
to put in force vigorous measures and to require 
the three groups to hold separate elections. 
Since then there has been no trouble at either 
school. 
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At Buenos Aires, in accordance with a plan 
submitted by Dr. A. Lanari, the university put 
e matter up to different faculties. 

: asked for a similar division, a change also 
pported by the majority of professors—four 
fifths of those in the medical school. The su- 
eme board, however, under the influence of 
the students, adopted a half-way plan, and pro- 
vided for separate elections when selecting mem- 
bers of the directing boards, but joint elections 
the selection of deans or members of the 
When 


tted to the secretary of education, almost all 


supreme board. this scheme was sub- 
he professors of the law school and the major- 

(109) of those in the medical school asked 

a complete separation of professors and stu- 
dents in order to put an end to mutual conces- 

s and compromises. This action initiated a 
campaign of opposition on the part of some in- 
cumbents, and caused threats from students that 
if the original plan was not approved they 
would go on strike. It was claimed that the 
covernment was bound to respect the self-gov- 
erning powers of universities, although the fact 
that such powers had already been tampered 
with in 1918, when the present trouble started, 
was overlooked. The secretary sided with the 
professors. Student pressure, political influ- 
ence, the proximity of elections and the presi- 
dent's avowed purpose of respecting the uni- 
versities’ self-governing powers brought about 
the rejection of the secretary’s plan, and inci- 
dentally caused him to resign. Dr. Sagarna has 
been appointed to his place. 

In the Buenos Aires medical school, elections 
were held under the new law. 
elected, as members of the board, A. Peralta 
Ramos, B. A. Houssay, M. Aberastury, C. 
Durante Avellanal, P. Belou and E. Segura, 


and the students, Rophille and F. Basalvilbaso. 


The professors 


THE FINANCING OF EDUCATION IN 
NEW YORK STATE 


EDUCATION costs are not likely to decrease, ac- 
cording to the first part of the report of the 
Educational Finance Inquiry, The Financing of 
Education in the State of New York, just is- 
sued. This is regarded as the first complete 
formulation of principles involved in financing 
edueation and the first fully interpreted state- 
ment of facts on the cost and support of educa- 
tion within the borders of any state. 





Most of 
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As its first contribution the inquiry sought to 
present a sound formulation of the principles 
involved in financing education. It has achieved 
this by a thorough study of conditions within 
one state. New York State was chosen because 
of its unusually com, !lete fiscal records, and be- 
cause it presents almost every possible form ot 
school economic condition, type of community 
and geographical area. It also includes ten per 
cent. of the population of the entire country. 

The investigation shows the rapid rise of edu- 
New York, but 
that this rise has not been as rapid as the rise 
in total the 
federal taxation), nor have educational costs 


cational costs in the State of 


taxation within state (including 
risen as rapidly as those of certain other gov- 
ernmental activities such as charities and cor- 
rections, or health and sanitation, for instance. 
A much smaller part of the “tax dollar” than 
formerly is spent for education. 

The inquiry found no indication of a prob- 
the 
On the contrary, certain factors (which 


able decrease in educational costs within 
state. 
operate with equal strength in other states) wi 
tend to keep costs up: More children are goin 


to school. 


high school. 


Many more children are going t 
Communities are demanding new 
school buildings held up by the war. They are 


demanding higher standards of safety and 


cleanliness in these buildings. Especially are 
communities choosing teachers with higher qual- 
ifications. All these tendencies to raise stand- 
ards, combined with the decreased purchasing 
power of the dollar, are operating to keep edu- 
cational costs up. 

The membership of the commission is as fol- 
lows: Chairman, Professor George D. Strayer, 
of Teachers College, Columbia University; Pres- 
ident E. C. Brooks, of the North Carolina State 
Agricultural College; Chancellor S. P. 
of the University of Buffalo (member until 
December 1, 1922); President E. C. Elliott, of 
Purdue University; Thomas E. 


Capen, 


Finegan, for- 
merly deputy commissioner of education in New 
York and later commissioner of education in 
Pennsylvania; Professor R. M. Haig, of the 
School of Business, Columbia 
Charles R. Mann, Director of the 
Council on Education; Victor Morawetz, attor- 
ney, New York City; Professor H. C. Morrison, 
of the University of Chicago and formerly of 


University ; 
American 


the state department of education in the states 
of New Hampshire and Connecticut; Superin- 
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tendent H. S. Weet, of Rochester, N. Y. The 
Headquarters Staff included also Carter Alex- 
ander, formerly first assistant superintendent 
of public instruction in Wisconsin ; Mabel New- 
comer, professor of economies at Vassar Col- 
lege, and Howard G. Burdge, president of the 
Fredonia, New York, State Normal School. 


HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS AND 
MOTION PICTURES 

TuHat the attendance of high-school pupils 
upon motion pictures is much less frequent than 
is usually supposed is brought out in a report 
prepared by Clarence Arthur Perry, of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, and published by the Na- 
tional Board of Review. 

Boys visited the movies, according to the re- 
port, an average of 4.9 times during the four 
weeks under consideration, and the girls 4.2 
times, or about once a week. Fourteen per cent. 
of the boys and 16 per cent. of the girls did not 
attend at all during this time. Excessive at- 
tendance was reported by some; a handful men- 
tioned as high as 50 or 60 times, but, says Mr. 
Perry, “it is probable that some of these were 
employed at motion picture theatres*and that 
others return the vehicle of their 
primitive humor.” Only 14 per cent. of the 
boys and 11 per cent. of the girls reported at- 
tending twice a week but not 
oftener than four times. More than half of the 


boys and 62 per cent. of the girls do not go 


made the 
oftener than 


oftener than once a week. 

As to companionship on movie visits, nearly 
one half of the boys’ visits are made with 
friends, a quarter of them are alone, a little over 
an eighth are with parents, and about the same 
proportion are with other members of the fam- 
ily. With the girls, over one half are with 
friends, slightly over one fifth are with parents, 
and slightly less than one fifth are with other 
members of the family. The girls attend alone 
on the average only once in 14 times. 

The report also records the opinions of the 
boys and girls in typical high schools on the 
quality of the films, qualifications of the actors, 
so-called “educational” 


and attitude toward 


films. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
TEACHERS COLLEGES 
Tue annual meeting will be held in the Audi- 
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torium Hotel, Chicago, on February 22 and 23, 


with the following program: 


Friday Evening, Siz-thirty o’clock 

Dinner-program. 

The making of a teachers college: DEAN Jags 
E. RUSSELL, Teachers College, New York City. 

Methods of constructing curriculums: Dr. C. R. 
MANN, director of the American Council on Edy 
cation, Washington, D. C. 

The teachers college curriculum: Dr. W. C. 
BaGLEY, Teachers College, New York City. 

Announcements and appointments. 


Saturday Forenoon, Nine o’clock 

Some next steps in establishing standards for 
teachers colleges: PRESIDENT H. A. Brown, State 
Normal School, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

Final report on teachers college 
PRESIDENT W. P. Morgan, Western Illinois State 
Teachers College, Macomb. 

The statistical blank of the bureau of education: 
PRESIDENT J. A. H. Kerru, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 

Report of committee on standards and surveys. 
General discussion. 


movement: 


Saturday Afternoon, Two o’clock 


An adequate program for physical and health 
education in teacher-preparing institutions: Dr. 
Tuos. D. Woop, chairman of the Joint Committee 
on Health Problems in Education of the National 
Education Association and the American Medical 
Association, New York City. 

In relation to the public schools: Dr. Cuas. H 
KEENE of the Bureau of Health Education, Depart 
ment of Public Instruction, Pennsylvania, Harris 
burg, Pennsylvania. 

In relation to the teachers college: Dr. Wm. PB 
OWEN, principal of the Chicago Normal College. 

General discussion. 

Business session. 

J. A. CRABBE, President, 
Greeley, Colorado. 
G. E. MAXWELL, Vice-President, 
Winona, Minnesota. 
H. C. Mrinnicu, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Oxford, Ohio. 


THE CHICAGO SUPERINTENDENCY 


Witiiam McAnprew, associate superinten- 


dent of schools of New York, was unanimous!) 


elected on January 9 to succeed Peter A. Mor- 
tenson as superintendent of Chicago’s public 


schools. 
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Atter an hour’s debate in caucus one ballot 

s taken by the Board of Education. Only 
two candidates were voted upon—Principal 
Bogan, of Lane Technical High School, Chicago, 

nd Dr. MeAndrew. The debate was as to 
whether a Chicagoan or an outsider should be 
elected. Later in the formal meeting all mem- 
bers, with the exception of Dr. John Dill Rob- 
tson, former president of the board, voted for 
Superintendent McAndrew. Dr. McAndrew, 
ho was principal of the Hyde Park High 
School here twenty-five years ago, has been 
ler consideration for some time. Imme- 
itely after the election, the board voted to 
se the superintendent’s salary from $12,000 
to $15,000 a year. 
Dr. MeAndrew has accepted the position and 
report there for duty on February 1. 

Dr. MeAndrew entered the publie school sys- 
tem in New York in 1898. He was bern sixty 
vears ago in Ypsilanti, Mich. He was educated 

the University of Michigan and after gradu- 
ation became superintendent of schools in St. 
Clair, Mich. He then taught in the Hyde Park 
High Sehool in Chicago, of which he became 

cipal. In 1891 he became district passenger 

nt of the Great Northern Railroad, with 
eadquarters at St. Paul, but in 1893 went to 
New York to become principal of the Pratt 
Institute High School. On entering the New 
York publie school system, Dr. McAndrew be- 
came principal of Public School 44. In 1902 
he became principal of the Washington Irving 
High School, a position which he held until 
le associate superintendent in 1914. 

Dr. Ettinger, speaking of the decision of Dr. 
MeAndrew to go to Chicago, said: 

It is a source of deep regret to me personally, 
and I am sure for his associates on the Board of 
Superintendents. 

[ regret that he has been prevailed upon to leave 
us. His extended experience in school administra 
tion, in all types of schools, his freshness of vision 
with reference to new problems constantly pre- 
sented, his absolute devotion to the work, are all 
qualities that have made him invaluable both as 
a member of the Board of Superintendents and as 
a division superintendent. 

A concrete example of his excellent ability not 
only to visualize a fine plan but also to execute it 
in terms of the minutest detail was well exempli- 
fied by his relation with the Silver Jubilee expo- 
sition. Both the Mayor and Commissioner Whalen 
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commended him most highly for his untiring energy 
and skillful management in connection with the 
school exhibit. 

To dismiss the matter with the aphorism ‘‘ New 
York’s loss is Chicago’s gain’’ hardly meets the 
situation. We should ask ourselves what we shall 
do to make such losses impossible in the future. 


President Ryan said: 


Dr. McAndrew’s service was so notable that he 
should feel highly honored in that it has attracted 
other educational departments and resulted in their 
ealling him to lead them. He has contributed 
largely to the advancement of education and in an 
exceptionable manner. 

We naturally regret his going, but I congratulate 
him upon being called to so important a post. Our 
loss, a great one and one which we feel deeply, is 
clearly a noteworthy gain for the Chicago school 


system. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 
NEWS 


3ASIL LANNEAU GILDERSLEEVE, professor of 
Greek in the Johns Hopkins University since 
its foundation and the most distinguished ot 
American classical scholars, died at his home in 
Baltimore on January 9, at the age of ninety- 


two vears. 


Dr. WituiaAm H. S. Demarest, president of 
Rutgers College, who has been in office for nine- 
teen years, has offered his resignation, giving 
as his reason a desire to rest and devote his 
time to private study after his long term ot 


service. 


P. W. Horn, president of Southwestern Uni 
versity, Georgetown, Texas, and for several years 
superintendent of Houston, has been elected 
president of the new Texas Technology College 
at Lubbock. The institution has a campus of two 
thousand acres with an initial legislative appro 
priation of $1,400,000. In September $450,000 
will be available for the building program. The 
institution will lay special stress on the indus- 
tries of the state. 


RaymMonp A. Pearson, president of the Iowa 
State College, was elected president of the As- 
sociation of Land Grant Colleges at its Chicago 
meeting. For the past four years, he has served 
as chairman of the executive committee of the 
association. 
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Dr. Morrison R. VANCLEAVE, superintendent 
of nature study in public schools of Toledo, was 
elected president of the American Nature Study 
Society at the recent Cincinnati meeting. 

Dr. BertHa STONEMAN has been elected pres- 
ident of the South African Federation of Uni- 
versity Women. Dr. Stoneman, who holds de- 
grees from Cornell University, is president ot 
Huguenot University College at Wellington, 
Cape Province, South Africa. 

Dr. James S. Stevens, dean of the College 
of Arts and Sciences, University of Maine, has 
resigned as president general of the Phi Kappa 
Phi Society, an office he has held for four years. 

Dr. Artuur P. Scort, associate professor of 
history in the University of Chicago, has been 
appointed dean in the colleges. 

Dr. J. WitutaAm Biack, professor of history 
and political science at Colby College, with 
which he has been connected for more than 
thirty years, has resigned to accept the profes- 
sorship of history at Union College in Sche- 
nectady. 

DeForest STu.t, of the department of geog- 
raphy of the Northern State Normal School, 
Michigan, has become associate professor of 
geography at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

TEMPORARY appointments to the staff of the 
Peking Union Medical College have been made 
as follows: Dr. L. Emmett Holt, clinical pro- 
fessor of the diseases of children, Columbia 
University; Dr. C. U. Ariéns Kappers, director 
of the Central Dutch Institute of Brain Re- 
search in Amsterdam; Dr. William T. Council- 
man, Shattuck professor of pathologic anatomy, 
Harvard Medical School; Dr. Adelbert Fuchs, 
clinical professor of ophthalmology at Vienna, 
and Dr. William W. Cort, associate professor 
of helminthology, School of Hygiene and Pub- 
lie Health of the Johns Hopkins University. 

Dr. W. W. Kemp, former president of San 
Jose State Teachers College, is now dean of the 
Department of Education, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. All communications to him 
should be addressed to him at Berkeley. 

BensamMin W. Jonnson, of the Division of 
Vocational Education of the University of Cali- 
fornia, is now supervisor of vocational teacher- 


training at Los Angeles. 
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Hersert H. Gapssy has been made princi; 
emeritus and head of the department of colleg: 
preparation at Drury High School in North 
Adams, Mass. He had served as principal of 
the school for twenty-eight years prior to 
break-down last summer, from which he is now 
recovering. 

GeorGE B. Epwarps, formerly state director 
of vocational education in Montana, is now di- 
rector of vocational education in the schools of 
Berkeley, California, and principal of the part- 
time high school in that city. 

R. E. WiLuiaMs was recently elected full time 
secretary of the Kentucky Educational Associa- 
tion with headquarters in the Starks building, 
Louisville. 


CuHarLes O. WILLIAMS, superintendent of 
Wayne County, Indiana, since 1910, has re- 
signed his position to become the permanent 
secretary-treasurer of the Indiana State Teach- 
ers’ Association. His headquarters wiil be at 
Indianapolis. 

CoLoNeEL JonHN H. WIcKERSHAM was recently 
elected president of the Lancaster, Pa., board of 
education; Nevin C. Schaeffer was elected vice- 
president; W. J. Coulter, secretary, and John 
N. Hetrick, solicitor. The board was elected in 
opposition to the board that dismissed teachers 
belonging to the Teachers Union. 

Dr. W. W. WiLLovaney, professor of polit- 
ical science at the Johns Hopkins University, 
has returned from Caleutta, where he last year 
occupied the Tagore chair of law in the uni- 
versity. 

Miss Ruts G. Harpy, a teacher in the New 
York City schools, is spending a year in world 
travel and observation. She spent November 
in New Zealand, and plans to be in Geneva in 
time for the International Conference on Work- 
ers’ Education. 


At a publie meeting on education held in the 
Unitarian Church of Dedham, Massachusetts, 
last week, Dr. William Mather Lewis, recently 
inaugurated president of George Washington 
University, spoke on “Education and citizenship 
—privileges and obligations,” and Miss Olive 
Jones, president of the National Education As- 
sociation, spoke on her work as principal of 
School 110 in New York City. 


Ricwarp Le GALLIENNE, poet and critic, and 
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Edueation, New York City, has accepted th 
Vitation ot the state Depart ent ¢ Edueat 
to make an investigation of the « t li 
schools of Milwaukee and Rocheste Mr. R 
said that a party of ten will leave on Ja 

”20, tor the trip Superintendent ot Schools 
William L. Ettinger and Associate Superu 
tendents Edward W. Stitt and Margaret J 


McCooey will represent the board ot supern 
tendents. Dr. John A. Ferguson, Mr Marg 

ret MeAleenan, John E. Bowe and William J 
Weber, of the Board of Edueation, and Joseph 
Miller, Jr., secretary of that body, \ be othe 


members ol the part) 


C. E. Hvwron, superintendent of schools 
at Sturgeon Bay, Wis., has been awarded back 
salary of $4,225 bv the Cireuit Court of Bay 


field County. While superintendent at Wasl 
burn, Wis., Mr. Hulton was given a three-vear 


contract at a salary of $3,600 a year. The old 
board which elected him later resigned, and the 
ne board broke the contract, refusing to par 
the superintendent for the balance of his three 


year term. 

By a vote of four to three, the Board of Edu 
cation of Silver Creek, N. Y., reinstated W. H 
Edwards, superintendent of schools, whose d 
missal caused a strike of high-school stude: 
and brought a protest from the teachers. Rob 
ert Erdel, a newly elected member whose 
was the deciding one in dismissing the super 
tendent, voted for reinstatement a 
containing 1,000 names had been presented to 
the board. Use of tobacco was said by the 
supe rintendent’s proponents to have been one of 


the charges against him. 


THE death is announced of Walter H. French, 
head of the Department. of Education at the 
Michigan Agricultural College, and for many 
years assistant superintendent of public instrue- 


tion for Michigan. 




















A “JOHN GREENLEAF WHuiItTIER BirTHDAY 
BANQUET” was held in Los Angeles on December 
Whittier College, which 


Eleven hundred 


17 in the interest of 
bears the name of the poet. 
persons, mostly from the near-by city of Whit- 
tier, were seated at the tables, each of whom 
paid $100 for the privilege of being present. 
W. Rich- 


This was 


Addresses were given by Governor F. 
ardson, W. G. MeAdoo, and others. 
the first event in a program of financial expan- 
Walter F. Dexter, the 
newly appointed president of Whittier College. 


sion planned by Dr. 


AT a dinner given in honor of Chancellor 
Elmer Ellsworth Brown, of New York Univer- 
sity, it was announced that Mrs. Charles H. 
Sherrill had made an additional gift of $50,000 
to the university, making the total amount of 
her gifts to the university $140,000. 

A BEQUEST of $150,000 to be used in the con- 
struction of a dormitory at Rutgers College is 
contained in the will of John Rogers Hegeman, 
former president of the Metropolitan Insurance 
Mr. Andrew W. Mellon, secretary 
of the treasury, has given $50,000 to the college 


Company. 


for general collegiate purposes. 

THE city council of Buffalo, New York, has 
authorized an expenditure not to exceed $1,000,- 
000 for the erection of a museum of natural 
sciences, to be used by students of the public 
schools. The museum will be conducted by the 
Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences, but school 
students will be taken to it to study natural 
history and other subjects. 

P. S. DuPont, of Wilmington, Del., who re- 
cently made a gift of a $600,000 school to the 
city, received a collection of thirty letters from 
the publie schools in which the pupils thanked 
him for his gift. Each pupil wrote a letter, and 
the best letter from each school was selected by 
the teachers or the pupils, to be sent to Mr. 
DuPont. 

Tue sum of $40,240 has been appropriated 
by the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial 
to the Girl Scouts. Of this sum $15,000 was 
given toward the 1924 budget. The rest is to be 
used in the educational program mapped out for 
the training of Scout leaders. 

Ir is announced that Baker University has al- 
ready secured over $400,000 in subscriptions to 
the new “forward movement.” 
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Tuat Tufts College is certain to receive thy 
money bequeathed it by the late Austin B 
Fletcher is the statement of President John A 
Cousens, as quoted in the Boston Transcript. 
President Cousens states that probably as early 
as next fall Tufts will begin to get the benefit 
of the bequest. Because Mr. Fletcher’s funds 
were invested largely in business concerns, th 
estate is still a going concern. As a result th 
amount which the college will eventually re- 
ceive is not easily determined with exactness 
According to President Cousens, $2,000,000 is a 
conservative estimate. By the terms of the wil 
the college is left money to establish five pro- 
fessorships, to create a college of law and di- 


plomacy and to erect some much needed 
buildings. 
THE convention of the National Education 


Association will open with the afternoon vesper 
service on Sunday, June 29. Arrangements for 
this service will be in charge of the Washing- 
ton committee. The representative assembly 
of the association will hold meetings on Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday fore- 


noons, June 30 to July 3. Monday afternoon, 


June 30, and Wednesday afternoon, July 2, 
will be kept free to permit out-of-town teachers 
to visit interesting points in and near Washing- 
ton. Programs of departments and allied asso- 
ciations will be held on Tuesday and Thursday 
The place of education in the life 


of the republic will receive consideration on 


afternoons. 


Thursday evening, July 3, in a large session in 
the new Washington Auditorium. There will 
be a patriotic program on the morning of July 
4, followed by visits to Mount Vernon, Arling- 
ton Cemetery and other shrines to which every 
teacher wishes to make a pilgrimage. As the 
plans for the meeting develop there are reports 
of arrangements for special trains and larg: 
delegations from distant points. One leading 
summer school in Ohio has arranged to include 
the convention as the first week of its sessions, 
for which full credit will be given. 


THE annual meeting of the Southern Society 
for Philosophy and Psychology will be held at 
the Johns Hopkins University on April 22 and 
23. There will be a symposium on “Psychol- 
ogy and Religion” on the evening of the 23d, in 
which Professor Leuba, of Bryn Mawr; Pro- 
fessor Lovejoy, of the Johns Hopkins, and Pro- 
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Sanborn, of Vanderbilt, will participate. 
sychological laboratory will be open for 
tion on the afternoon ot April 21, the 
eceding the meeting. 

education conferences concerned with the 
of girl scout leaders have been ar- 
ed by the education committee of the Na- 
al Girl Seout Council. The Eastern Con- 
nee will be held at Barnard College, New 
The 


Southern Conference will be held at the George 


York City, on January 25, 26 and 27. 


Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Ten- 
essee, on January 31, February 1 and 2. The 
ication committee is planning to make these 
ferences in the full sense of the word, with 
eports on Girl Scout experiences in conduct- 
¢ training courses through their eight summer 
raining schools, their local and _ regional 
rses, and their courses in colleges and uni- 
versities. During 1922-1923 there were 1,947 
students taking these last courses in fifty-four 
eher institutions. 


Ar the annual meeting of the Connecticut As- 
sociation of Superintendents in February it is 
planned to ask 
ring with him one member of his school board. 


ach school superintendent to 


[he subject of discussion will be the School 


Board—selection, size, tenure, organization, 


powers, relation to the superintendent; the 
selection, tenure, responsibili- 


There will be a 


Superintendent 
ties, relation to school board. 
summing up from the point of view of best 
practice and theory by a state administrator. 
The officers of this association are John Lund, 
Wallingford; Herbert O. Clough, 
Rockville, vice-president, and Carl W. Mad- 


} ] au 
docks, Deep River, secretary and treasurer. 


president, 


A NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON ILLITERACY un- 
der the auspices of the United States Bureau of 
Edueation, the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, The American Legion and the National 
Edueation Association met in Washington Jan- 
11-13. The program of the conference 
included addresses by Dr. John J. Tigert, 
United States Commissioner of Education; Mrs. 
Thomas G. Winter, president of the General 
Federation Women’s Clubs; John R. Quinn, 
National Commander, American Legion; Miss 
Olive M. Jones, president of the National Edu- 
eation Association; Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, 
Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, state superintendent 


uary 
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of public instruction, Colorado; Glenn Frank, 
editor of the Century Magazine; Rabbi Alex- 
ander Lyons, New York City; Mrs. Maud Wood 
Park, president of the National 
Women Voters, Washington, D. C.; 
Fess, of Ohio; Right Reverend Monsignor Ed- 
ward A. Pace, Catholic University; the Rever- 
end Newell Dwight Hillis, Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
Frederick F. 


League ol 


penator 


the Reverend Shannon, Chicago, 


Illinois. 


A FELLOWSHIP to any university in the Amer 
ican middle west the candidate may select has 
been established by Clarence Graff, an Ameri- 
ean banker living in London. It will be open 


to unmarried men, graduates of Oxford and 


Cambridge. The fellowship is for one year and 
will provide £250 and tuition; it will be admin- 
istered through the British division of the Amer- 
ican University Union. The purpose is to 1os- 
ter a better understanding in Great Britain of 
social conditions and currents of opinion in the 


United States. 


WeE learn from the School Board Journal 
that, with the statement that the issue does not 
depend upon any of the principles involved in 
other recent state budget decisions, the Califor- 
nia Supreme Court recently denied a writ of 
mandate to Will C. Wood, state superintendent 
of public instruction, to compel Ray Riley, state 
controller, to transfer certain school funds for 
paying for general adminis- 


The 


amount involved was 1 per cent. of the total ap- 


the purpose of 
trative supervision of the normal schools. 


propriations in the budget bill for salaries in 
teachers’ colleges and special schools, or $21,- 
877.54. The net result of 
that there will be no money to pay the salaries 
of Deputy Director of Education A. Heron, and 
his assistants, whose duties were to supervise the 
state normal schools, and that as director of 
education ex-officio, Mr. Wood will have to per- 


the decision means 


form these duties. 


CHAIRMAN Lane, of the Boston School Com- 
mittee, was authorized by his associates at a re- 
cent meeting to petition the Legislature for au- 
thority to change the Boston 
Normal School to that of the Teachers’ College 
of the City of Boston. The board also desires 
to have the same power to “maintain and con- 
duct such college” that it now has to maintain 


name of the 
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and conduct the Boston Normal School. It is 
said that as long as there is now the power to 
grant degrees, it is felt that the Normal School 
should have the 


name ot rather than 


a college 


a school. 


PrESID E BINA, of Col- 
Kyoto, Japar » Is how 


States in the 


Doshisha Christian 
lege, traveling in the 
United interest of the college. 
Since its initial endowment of $5,000 in 1876, 
Doshisha has 


nese funds, except for the salaries of the Ameri- 


been maintained entirely by Japa- 


can teachers, paid by the American Board for 
Foreign Missions. There are only five Ameri- 
can teachers now in a faculty of more than a 
hundred. In addition to sending more Ameri- 
can teachers, it is proposed to build a dormitory 
for women and new recitation halls, and to add 
to the endowment. Doshisha was founded by 
Joseph Hardy Neesima, a Japanese boy who 
became a 


worked his way to America, and 


protégé of Alpheus Hardy of Boston. He was 
graduated from Amherst in 1870 and Andover 
Theological School in 1874 and died in 1890 at 


the age of lorty -S1X. 


WHAT is said to be “the youngest and largest 
of the institutions of higher learning in the 
Union of South Africa” is deseribed in a recent 
issue of the Harvard Alumni Bulletin, Protessor 


R. F. A. 


one of the faculty of the new institution. The 


Hoernle, formerly of Harvard, being 
University of Witwatersrand, which absorbed 
several smaller institutions that had already ex- 
isted for some years, was founded in March, 
1922. It has a student-body of over 1,100, and 
comprises a college of arts and sciences, an engi- 
neering school, a school of ecommerce, a law 
school, and a medical school with highly devel- 
oped hospital connections. It also trains teach- 
ers and offers instruction in architecture and 
music. 

Wuart Associated Press dispatches describe 
as an important measure for Haiti is the agri- 
cultural bill recently proposed for that Repub- 
lie. The main purposes of the measure are the 
education of the people in agriculture, and safe- 
guarding the natural resources of the island. 
This instruction will begin in the rural districts 
and prepare students for admission to the Poly- 
technic Institute in Port-au-Prince. Graduates 


will be versed in modern agricultural methods, 
and capable of going back to the country dis- 
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tricts to instruct the people in caring for st 
and crops. They will also be able to serve 

vate enterprises as agricultural experts. I 
dition to educational work, the new bill 
vides for agricultural research, the 
ot a quarantine system, and a torestry dep: rt 
ment. There will be a director general of 
new agricultural bureau, who, the press 

patches say, is likely to be Dr. George F. F 


man, an American. 


STUDENTS in the University of Rome are 0} 
posing the new school reform law, whi 
changes in many respects the whole scholasti 
machinery of Italy. The chief innovation con- 
sists in limiting the number of state schools 
throughout the kingdom, as well as the number 
of students who may attend each course. <A: 
cording to a dispatch in the New York Eveni) 
Post the deadlock at the University ot Rome 
appears to be complete, the university author 
ties expressing determination not to reopen thi 
institution until the students yield, while thi 
students refuse to return under the provisio: 
The students object to the law’s 


provisions making it obligatory to pass all ex- 


of the new law. 
aminations before being admitted to the next 


year’s course. 


GERMAN classes have almost doubled in sizé 
in the last two years at the University of Wis- 
consin, according to figures published in the 
latest monthly bulletin of the Wisconsin Asso- 
ciation of Modern Foreign Language Teachers 
They have increased from 610 in 1921 to 707 i: 
1922, and to 1023 this fall. More than five thou- 
sand students are enrolled in the modern lan- 
guage classes, including German, French and 
Spanish at the University of Wisconsin this 
This total is 


French courses en- 


year, according to the bulletin. 
480 larger than last year. 
rolled 2,502 this year. There has been a slight 
falling off in Spanish courses. Some 1,519 were 
studying Spanish in 1922, and this year there 
are 1,496 students in the courses. 





DISCUSSION 


COLLEGE STUDENTS IN THE UNITED 
STATES 
A RECENT publication’ of the Bureau of Edu- 
1 Appendix to Bulletin, 1923, No. 40: Report of 
a Survey of the State Institutions of Higher Learn 
ing in Kansas. 
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ves some interesting facts and figures 
the number and distribution of college 
ofesional students in the United States. 
ires are based upon the statistical re- 

the year 1920-21. 
that vear there were 448,267 students at- 
r colleges and protessional schools. New 
leads all the states in taking eare of 55,- 
lents—more than one tenth of the total. 
sylvania stands second, with 36,262 stu- 
Six states with at 
twenty thousand students each New York, 
svlvania, Illinois, Ohio, Massachusetts and 


attending its colleges. 


a—teach a total of 201,145, or nearly 
of the whole number. 

t the bottom of the list stands Delaware 
102 students in attendance. The six states 
ng lowest in the number of students in 
colleges are Delaware, Wyoming, New 
o, Nevada, Arizona and Idaho, with an 

te attendance of 4,373. 
number of students in proportion to the 
lation the District of Columbia leads all 

states, with one college student to every 96 
ns. Tennessee stands at the bottom, with 


student to 604 people. 


7 


‘ineteen states teach more students than are 
ents of the state; that is, there are twenty- 
states that do not take care of as many 
e students as reside within the state. In 
latter list it is rather surprising to find 


ree New England states— Maine, Vermont and 


necticut. The nine states each of which 


hes at least a thousand more college stu- 


ts than are residents of the state are: 


Massachusetts, with 8,064 
New York, with 5,848 

strict of Columbia, with 5,118 
Iowa, with 3,701 
Michigan, with 9 451 
California, with 1,979 
Pennsvlvania, with 1,771 
Virginia, with 1,330 
Wisconsin, with 1,007 


foregoing nine states eare for 31,269 more 
lere students than are resident within their 
lers. This number of excess students is 
ter than the total number of students in 


lance at all the colleges of seventeen states. 


rhe eight states each of which takes care of 
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the education of at least a thousand fewer stu 


dents than are residents of the state are 


New Jersey, with 5,545 less 
Texas, with 2.225 
Mississippi, with 1,59 
Ohio, with 1395 
Kansas, with 1,292 
West Virginia, with 1,241 
Kentucky, with 1,127 
Arkansas, with 1074 *¢ 


These eight under-privileged 


states have a 
total of 16,495 college students living within 
their borders in excess of the number at 
their colleges. 

A. H. EspEnSHAD! 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STA COLLEG! 


QUOTATIONS 
EDUCATION AND FOREIGN DEBTS 


ProFEssOR MANLEY O. Hupson, of Harvard 
University, has proposed that the United States 
Government remit a part ol the allied debts to 
the aid of the war-stricken students of central 
and eastern Europe. There is much to be said 
for such a proposal. The destitution and suf 
fering brought about by Europe’s post-war dis 
orders have been ¢ xperi need most keen Vy, pel 
haps, by the intellectual classes, particularly by 
students and professors. Word just received 


th the New 


Year, the famous universities of Heidelberg, 


from Germany indicates that, wi 


Marburg, Halle, Greifswald and Frankfort will, 


in all probability, be obliged to discontinue 
Students and professors alike aré 


operation. 
without the means for supporting themselves, or 
for the maintenance of school equipment In 
other German universities the grim determina- 


tion of the students themselves, coupled with 


the support given them by the students ot some 
thirty-six other nations through the Student 
Friendship Fund, prevent an even more wide- 


spread cessation of university activity 

This situation 1S by no means col fine l to Ger 
many. There are, approximately, 150,000 stu 
dents in the universities and technical schools 
of Russia. Of these, 120.000 are in schools of 


e} cine ring. agriculture, edueation. oOo! some 


other institution where they can prepare ior 
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professions characterized as “economically re- 
constructive in character.” A new idealism 
dominates these students. In Tsarist days the 
great goal of university life was a position in 
the government. To-day the great purpose 
which dominates Russia’s students is to help in 
the rebuilding of Russia. But out of the 150,- 
000 students who are crowded in Russia’s uni- 
versities, only 30,000 have means sufficient for 
supporting themselves. Of the remaining 120,- 
000 some 30,000 are dependent, for their food, 
upon a meal-a-day ration from the European 
Student Relief, and the others have to forage 
for themselves. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the need of 
Europe’s future leaders merits consideration for 
the proposal made by Professor Hudson. Fear 
of entangling alliances could hardly prove an 
obstacle to governmental indorsement of this 
undertaking. France might not look kindly 
upon a remittance of a portion of the French 
debt to aid the universities of Germany—though 
one wonders what better investment for peace 
could be found—but there is enough owing to 
the United States on the German account for 
expenses of the American occupation to provide 
the means for Germany’s schools to see this 
crisis through. Almost every other country in 
Europe owes the United States sums, which, if 
applied to the relief of local universities, would 
prove an ample aid. 

And if Europe’s elder statesmen are too de- 
termined in their policies and prejudices to help 
toward closer international understanding, there 
is some wisdom in beginning now to develop 
that understanding among Europe’s statesmen 
of to-morrow. One need only to recall the im- 
measurable influence for good exerted by the 
fact of America’s return to China, for educa- 
tional purposes, of a portion of the Boxer in- 
demnity to realize the far-reaching consequences 
which might result from a small investment in 
the youth of Europe.—The Christian Science 
Monitor. 





BOOKS AND LITERATURE 


Quaker Education in the Colony and State of 
New Jersey. By Tuomas Woopy. Philadel- 
phia, University of Pennsylvania, 1923. 
408 pp. 


Proressor Woopy’s title page properly calls 
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this work a source book. It contains numerous 
quotations from leaders of Quaker thought, and 
the minutes of their business meetings, giving a 
clear picture of the 18th century Quaker educa- 
tional effort within the geographical limits of 
his study. 

The book is a companion piece to his “Early 
Quaker Education in Pennsylvania,” Teachers 
College, 1920. They distinctly supplement each 
other. Colonial Quakerism was organized into 
six Yearly Meetings, the largest of which, Phila- 
delphia, included all the territory covered by 
Professor Woody’s studies except the northern 
part of New Jersey. The same Yearly Meeting 
advices influenced schools on both sides of the 
Delaware. Leaders of thought, members of 
school committees and teachers from both prov- 
inces mingled at the same Yearly Meeting. Both 
volumes study the same movement. 

The supplementary character of the two books 
also appears in the opening chapters, intended 
for readers uninformed of the origin and his- 
tory of Quakerism. The first two chapters in 
the Pennsylvania book deal with “Origin of the 
Quakers” and “Meeting Organization: Connee- 
tion with Education” and are equally needed by 
a reader who chances upon the New Jersey vol- 
ume first. The New Jersey chapter “Quaker 
Educational Policy” is more comprehensive than 
the corresponding chapter in the other book, and 
contains almost entirely fresh material. Both, 
however, are necessary to get a complete under- 
standing of the ideas controlling the Quaker ef- 
fort to establish schools. 

These works are preliminary studies, invading 
a considerable field, and should call forth simi- 
lar investigations into the Friends’ schools in 
New York and New Engiand. Thus the way 
would be prepared for a complete one volume 
history of Quaker schools. Professor Woody’s 
studies are most useful to students of the His- 
tory of Education. They will not be as effective 
in influencing the administrator, the class room 
teacher or the public as the suggested work, 
which it is hoped they will inspire. 

Professor Woody’s extended research, his 
thorough analysis, and comprehensive organiza- 
tion of his material have laid an excellent foun- 
dation. 

Grorce A. WALTON 

GrorGE SCHOOL, Pa. 
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NEW BOOKS 


e Community and Its High School. By Pav. 

E. Bertrnc. New York, Boston, ete., D. C. 

Heath and Company, 1923. 371 pp. 

Few influences have been as important in re- 
¢ the American secondary school as the 

the essential relationship between school 

Professor Belting’s book is an 


community. 

pt to deseribe the high school of the pres- 

in relation to community needs and op- 

ities. Beginning with a brief presenta- 

of recent economic and social changes in 

\merican life as related to education, the author 

es up in rapid succession such topics as the 

board, the superintendent, the high school 

pal and teachers, the dean of girls, im- 

¢ high school teachers in service, high 

| records, and high school marks. This 

stitutes the first half of the book, the re- 

der dealing with ways of learning, pupil 

ticipation and cooperation, high school dis- 

ne, extra-curricular activities, the signifi- 

e of practical arts, physical education, de- 

velopment of high school spirit, morality and 
secondary education. 

It is generally agreed among teachers of edu- 
cation that there is at present no wholly satis- 
factory text-book for classes in secondary edu- 

tion. While there are certain obvious fea- 

es of Professor Belting’s book that make 

e doubt whether it will quite fill this gap, it 

at least be said that “The Community and 
its High School” is nearer to actual! high school 


conditions than are the usual books in this field. 


the United States of 
New- 
ark, Delaware, University of Delaware Press, 


161 pp. 


Vational Education in 


America. By Du Pont pe Nemours. 


1923. 


A ae 


In August, 1800, Du Pont de Nemours, then 
America, wrote to a cousin in Europe: “I 
have written, at the request of Mr. Jefferson, a 
rk on national education in the United 
States.” It is this work that the University of 
Delaware Press has translated and published in 
unusually attractive form. The close connection 
between early American statesmen and French 
writers and philosophers of the late eighteenth 


century is sufficiently known to historians of 
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education, but seldom appreciated by the gen- 
eral reader or student of education. 

Du Pont’s work begins with a detailed analy- 
sis of primary education, as it is in the United 
States, and as it ought to be. He goes carefully 
into methods and course of study, demanding re- 
form in the teaching of reading and emphasizing 
the need for teaching arithmetic, and argues 
for new text-books for primary schools in which 
sciences shall be taught, ethical ideas inculcated, 
and physical education insisted upon. He also 
describes in detail an interesting plan of pupil 
self-government. Under secondary schools and 
colleges the author describes a very carefully 
worked-out scheme of selection of pupils for 
secondary school work. He approves the Vir- 
ginia proposal of “twenty pupils each year for 
adoption by the state,” and would have these 
selected from among those pupils awarded 
prizes as the result of the votes of their school- 
mates. A good deal of attention is given to the 
faculty of these schools and the subjects they 
shall teach. 

The closing section, dealing with the Univer- 
sity, proposes the election by state councils of 
members of a “General Council of Education of 
the United States.” That Du Pont believed in 
national leadership in education may be seen 
from the following account he gives of the 
duties of such a council : 

This 
members as there are states, should administer the 
special schools; appoint their four principals; ap 


prove the other professors; remove them; direct 


General Council, composed of as many 


the National Library and the Museum; keep in 
correspondence with the Committees of Education 
of the different states, in order that every year it 
may make a report to Congress on the situation 
and progress of education in the whole of the great 
American Republic; and should suggest to Con 
gress, always in the form of a petition, whatever 
it may believe helpful for the advancement of 
knowledge. The whole educational system should 
be directly or indirectly in touch with the legisla 


tive body and the administrative power. 


Measurements of Mechanical Ability. By JOHN 
L. Srenquist. [Teachers College Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 130.] New York, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City, 1923. 101 pp. 


Dr. STENQUIST’S report of his experiments 
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with mechanical tests and with picture tests 
dealing with mechanical subjects is important 
not only as the record of a significant venture 
in an unexplored field but also for the light it 
throws on the fundamental question as to what 
constitutes general intelligence. Dr. Stenquist 


says: 


The tests described touch but a small portion of 
mechanical activities that can be tested, but within 
their range they are believed to be significant. 
They deal specifically with the world of objects— 
real things, as distinguished from words, and in- 
volve both mechanical skill and abstract mental 
ability. While their nature is essentially mechan- 
ical, they are in no sense trade tests, but should 
rather be considered tests of general mechanical 
intelligence and manual aptitude... . 

But is it not a loose use of terms that permits 
intelligence to desig- 


” 


us to use the name ‘‘ general 
nate mental traits which are painstakingly limited 
to the literary-academic tasks of our present in- 
telligence tests? ... It is submitted that these 
intelligence tests, at best, detect only those aca- 
demic qualities of pupils which are noted by teach- 
ers, and which, it is freely granted, are of great 
importance for success in ordinary school cur- 
ricula, but which do not constitute the whole of 
general intelligence. Of this our abler investiga- 
tors are fully aware, but the average giver of tests 
is not aware of it, or, if so, overlooks it. 


How to Teach Phonics. By Mary L. Dovan- 
ERTY. Boston, Houghton-Mifflin Company, 
1923. 89 pp. 


THE expressed aim of this book is “not pri- 
marily to teach a system of phonies, but to teach 
children to read.” The author believes that 
phonies as an end in itself has no place in the 
school room, but that phonies has a place none 
the less—that of helping the child to indepen- 
dence in reading by giving him a systematic 
method of attacking words which present diffi- 
culties. Accordingly, this book is not related to 
a given set of readers. It has been prepared 
with the common reading vocabulary of many 
books in mind, in order that it may be readily 
used with any reading book suitable for begin- 
ners and with later books satisfactory for the 
primary grades. 

W. Carson Ryan, Jr. 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 
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SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 
MEETINGS AT COLUMBUS 


DurtnG the three days, December 27 to 29, 
the following associations held their annual 
meetings at Columbus, Ohio: American Histor- 
ical Association, American Political Science 
Association, American Catholic Historical As- 
sociation, National Council for the Social Stud- 
ies, Mississippi Valley Historical Association, 
Agricultural History Society, Ohio Valley His- 
torical Association, Ohio History Teachers As- 
sociation, and various patriotic societies. For 
readers of ScHoot AND Society interest in these 
meetings centers chiefly in the joint luncheon 
conference on December 27 of the America 
Political Science Association, the American His- 
torical Association, and the National Coun 
for the Social Studies. “The Social Studies }) 
the Schools” was the subject of papers pre- 
sented for the three cooperating bodies in the 
order named by Professors W. B. Munro, of 
Harvard; Herbert D. Foster, of Dartmouth, and 
Ray O. Hughes, of the Peabody High School, 
Pittsburgh. Following this luncheon confer- 
ence the American Historical Association de- 
voted its afternoon meeting to “The contribu- 
tions and place of history in the schools,” Presi- 
dent Edward P. Cheyney in the chair discussing 
“The relations of the association to the proble: 
of history in the schools.” Professor J. Mont- 
gomery Gambrill, of Columbia University, pre- 
sented a “Survey of the Special Experiments 
with the Social Studies in the Schools,” and 
Professor Edgar Dawson, of Hunter College, 
dealt with “Tentative inferences from the his- 
tory inquiry.” In a paper entitled “The Attack 
upon History Text-books,” Bessie L. Pierce, of 
the University of Iowa, discussed the investiga- 
tions now being conducted by various racial and 
patriotic societies designed to secure the stress- 
ing of the heroic passages of American history. 
Resolutions were adopted as follows: 

WHEREAS, There has been in progress for sev- 
eral years an agitation conducted by certain news- 
papers, patriotic societies, fraternal orders and 
others, against a number of school text-books in 
history and in favor of official censorship, and 

Wuereas, This propaganda has met with suffi- 
cient success to bring about not only acute con- 
troversy in many cities but the passage of censor- 
ship laws in several states, therefore, be it 





en 











rapa: 





ed 


t 


by the American Historical Association, 


ecommendation of its Committee on His 
ng in the schools and of its Executive 
that genuine and intelligent patriotisn 


ian the requirements of honesty and sound 
demand that 
; should strive to present a truthful picture 


text-book writers and 


1 present, with due regard to the differ 
ses and possil ilities of elementary, sec 
d advanced instruction; that criticism of 


text-books should therefore be based not 


nds of patriotism but only upon grounds 
Iness to fact as determined by specialists 

i by consideration of the evidence; that the 
n in pupils of a scientific temper in his 

1 the related social sciences, of a spirit of 
1 a willingness to face unpleasant facts, 
ore important objectives than the teach 
special interpretations of particular events; 
at attempts, however well meant, to foster 


arrogance and boastfulness and indis 


worship of national ‘‘heroes’’ can only 
to promote a harmful pseudo-patriotism; and 
further 
i, That in the opinion of this Association 
rly implied charges that many of our lead 
scholars are engaged in treasonable propa 
nd that tens of thousands of American 
teachers and officials are so stupid or dis 
as to place treasonable text-books in the 
thildren is inherently and obviously ab 
d be it further 
i, That the successful continuance of 
agitation must inevitably bring about a 
s deterioration both of text-books and of the 


t g of history in our schools since self-respect 


S ars will not stoop to the methods advo 


\n interesting innovation staged by the Amer 

Historical Association, at Columbus, was 
e presentation at a social gathering of its 
embers on the evening of December 27, of 
“Vincennes,” one of the “Chronicles of Amer- 
Professor N. W. Stephenson 
explained the methods and purposes of the Yal 


photoplays. 


University Press, the producers of this series o 
photoplays. 
At the annual business meeting former Presi- 
t Woodrow Wilson was elected president ot 
he American Historical Association for the 
1924. 


ial session in 


The association will hold its n« 
Washington in December 
1924, to enable Mr. Wilson to deliver the annua! 


residential address customary on such occa 
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sions, going to Richmond, Virginia, for 


meetings. A feature of the 1924 meetings wil 
be a personally-conducted tour of various battl: 
fields ot the Civil War in the neighborhood o! 


Richmond. In all probabilit the American 


Political Science Association will also ro to 


Washington in 1924. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


TEACHER FAILURES IN HIGH SCHOOL 


In order to make the definition of failure as 
clear and definite as possible in this study, 
failure of a teacher in a school system was placed 
on the same basis as failure in other vocations. 
The criterion set up in this study is defined as 
given in the questionnaire, in that failure is con 
sidered among those who failed in high school 
during the past two years to the extent that they 
were dismissed or resigned from further teach 
ing in the school. With but four exceptions the 
questionnaires sent out were all properly an- 
swered, at least to such an extent that ambigu- 
ity or improper understanding was not in evi 
dence. 

In this article the writer wishes to deal with 
teacher failures as found in data obtained from 
a questionnaire sent out to the superinter dents 
of schools in all cities with a population of 
2,500 or more in Washington, Oregen, Kansas 
May, 1922. A few of the 


100,000 


and Nebraska in 


largest cities of population or more 


were not included in this study because the 
school systems were so different that a compar!i- 
account of the 
nad 


difference in size, organization and administra- 


son would be of little value on 
tion. Twenty-two questionnaires were sent 
Oregon; 33 to Washington; 58 to Kansas and 
}) to Nebraska. Of this number 14 answers 
were returned from Oregon, 16 from Washing- 
ton, 36 from Kansas and 13 from Nebraska. 
In all over 55 per cent. of the questionnaires 
These four states were 


chosen in order to get a fair sample of condi 


sent out were answered. 
tions in regard to reasons for failure in the 
western part of the United States 

Only part of the data from the questionnaire 
will be used in this article, since the writer will 
deal with that part only which is pertinent to 
the questior 


secondary education. The part of 
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naire from which data is obtained includes two 
questions as follows: 


(1) Number of teachers employed in high school? 
Male Female 

(2) Number of teachers who failed in high school 
during the past two years to the extent that 
they were dismissed or resigned from fur- 
ther teaching in your school? 

Male or Female—Subjects taught—Experience— 

Reason for failure 


From this data the following information is 
obtained: (1) Failure of teachers in relation to 
' subject taught; (2) failure in relation to years 
of experience; (3) failure of men as compared 
to women; (4) the reasons for failure as given 
out by the administrators of the schools. 

From the wording of the questionnaire it will 
be noticed that teachers who failed within the 
last two years are included in this study. By 
taking a sample of failures covering a period of 
two years it was thought this study would be 
more reliable than if taken for one year only. 
If a longer term of years were included the 
data would be less reliable, since many adminis- 
trators change their position during a period 
covering more than two years. In Kansas, for 
example, in 1914, superintendents in the second- 
class cities averaged a change every three years, 
while in the third-class cities the average length 
of time covered a period of somewhat more than 
two years. 

The following table shows the total number 
of failures as well as the percentages of failures 
in the different high schools in cities of 2,500 
population or more in the states of Oregon, 
Washington and Nebraska. (The state of Kan- 
sas is not included in this table, because the data 
were not available.) 


TABLE I 

Number No. of Percent. 

Subject a Failures Failing 
aE re 86 21 24.42 
Manual training . ss 44 10 22.72 
History ........ sig 19 21.84 
Physical Education .... 44 8 18.18 
Oommeree ............... 73 13 17.80 
Modern language . ss - 59 10 16.95 
BIN cestcennemennienientions 130 18 13.85 
Music ............ ae 3 11.54 
Normal training heii 11 1 9.9 
Mathematics... 99 7 7.07 
Home economics ........... 59 2 3.39 


The total number of failures in the different 
subjects was obtained from the answers as re- 
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ported in the questionnaire. The number 0; 
teachers employed in the same schools in the 
different subjects where these failures were re- 
ported was obtained from the official director; 
of the state superintendent’s office on the sec. 
ondary schools of the three states. By this 
method it was possible to ascertain the percent- 
age of teachers failing in the different subjects 
mentioned in the questionnaire. Only those sub- 
jects in which teachers failed are given. Such 
subjects as Latin, political science, economics, 
ete., were not reported among the failures iy 
the different states. 

In getting the number employed in the differ- 
ent subjects, only those teachers were considered 
where the indication pointed toward their major 
subject. If their work was evenly divided j 
the two departments both departments were 
counted, each as a whole teacher, e.g., the 
teacher who taught science and mathematies and 
whose work was equal! y divided in the two fields 
as shown by the state directory was counted as 
two teachers, one for science and one for mathe- 
matics. 

According to the table, science ranks first, 
manual training second, history third, physical 
education fourth, commerce fifth, modern lan- 
guage sixth, English seventh, ete., in the per- 
centage of failures. It will be noticed that Eng- 
lish ranks third in the number of failures, but 
it ranks seventh in the percentage of failures, 
since there were so many more teachers engaged 
in teaching English than in many of the other 
subjects. 

One fact that this study has brought out is 
that the greatest percentage of failures is found 
in the laboratory subjects. Studies made by 
Littler, Buellesfield and others show that the 
inability to discipline a class is the besetting 
sin of teachers and takes first place as to cause 
of failures. Likely, the disciplinary problems 
in science and manual training are more numer- 
ous, due to laboratory classes, where pupils have 
more freedom. School boards and administra- 
tors may be partly to blame in their selection 
or possibly the proper type in this field is not 
available, due to the demand for this kind of 
work in better paid positions. Home eco- 
nomics, which is also a laboratory subject, ranks 
eleventh. The small number of failures in this 
subject may be due to the students’ being more 
generally possessed with a desire for the mas- 
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of the subject, also, the state requirements 
in home economies for the financial aid given 
as somewhat raised the standard of instruction 
this subject. Probably more would fail in 
iects other than technical if the superintend- 
ts and principals required more scholarly at- 

ments or more thorough preparation in sub- 
t-matter. About all the administrator asks 
is that the teacher have a fairly impressive per- 
sonality and exercise sufficient control over his 

sses. Almost any teacher can keep just 

ead of the class and this is about alli the 
average administrator demands. Class control 

d methods of procedure are usually mentioned 
the principal reasons for failure, and these 
actical problems are seldom considered in our 
college courses, Where our secondary teachers 
ire prepared. We are prone to give them aca- 

ic training in such subjects as principles of 
education, history of education and educational 
psyehology without due emphasis on the prac- 
tical phases. 

Table II following shows the number of fail- 
ures in the high schools of Oregon, Washington, 
Kansas and Nebraska of 190 teachers in relation 
to years of experience as reported in the ques- 
tionnaire. The table shows that teachers with 
3 years of experience rank first as to the num- 
ber of failures. Those having two years rank 
second, those of four years rank third and those 
having had no experience at all rank fourth. 
The results of the questionnaire show that the 
teachers having two, three and four years ex- 
perience include 92 of the 190 failures, or 48.4 
per cent. There are more teachers failing with 
two, three or four years of experience than 
those with no experience at all. More teachers 
fail with no experience than those having one 
year. After having taught one year, the num- 
ber of failures increases up to the fourth year 
when it begins to decrease gradually until the 
tenth year, when a small increase in failure is 
noticeable. From the tenth year it again de- 
creases until the fifteenth year, when a small 
increase is again noticeable. After the fifteenth 
year the number of failures is negligible. 

Just why teachers should reach the climax 
atter having had three years of experience can 
possibly be accounted for to an extent. Some 
light on this phase of the subject may be secured 
when we turn to the reasons for failure. That 
which takes first place, as reason for failure as 
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given by administrators is, poor discipline, lack 
of cooperation and poor instruction. That any 
of the three mentioned should enter in as a 
factor in causing teachers to fail after having 
had some experience may be expected. The lax- 
ity and sympathy administrators show towards 
inexperienced teachers may partially account 
for the increase in failures. No doubt that most 
of the teachers fall within the range of from two 
to five years of experience. For this reason we 
should naturally find more failures in these 
years. 
TABLE II 

Total Number of Failures in High Schools in 

Oregon, Washington, Kansas and Nebraska 

of 190 Teachers in Relation to Years 

of Experience 
Total No. 


Years of Percentage 


Experience of Failures Failures 
0 19 10 
1 16 8.42 
2 3 16.31 
3 3 17.37 
4 28 14.73 
5 14 7.37 
6 6 3.16 
7 7 3.68 
Ss 5 2.63 
+8] 2 1.05 
10 Ss 4.21 
11 2 1.05 
12 3 1.58 
15 4 2.10 
16 3 1.58 
17 1 52 
18 ] 52 
19 1 52 
20 3 1.58 
2 1 52 
26 ] 52 
30 1 52 


From the questionnaire the following table 
has been drawn up showing the total number of 
high school teachers reported as failures in the 
four states in relation to sex. 


TABLE III 
Total Number of High School Teachers in Oregon, 
Washington, Kansas and Nebraska Reported 
and the Number of Failures in 
Relation to Sex 


Average 

Number Fail- Ave. fail- percent- 

teachers uresfor uresfor age fail- 

reported 2 years 1 year ing 1 yr. 

Males ...... 336 72 36 10.55 

Females .... 896 118 59 6.59 
Total ~....1232 190 95 7.7 


To show how high school failures compare 


— me -< te 
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with failures in the erades, a table similarly 
drawn up tort e grades is presented rhe data 
for the table « rrade ulures 1s made p trom 
the same questionnaire by including questions 


on the grades similar to those on the high school. 


schools ol the eities and States lrom whieh high 
school data was secured. The follown ha table 


1s presented to show thi 


school failures is a real and a more serious one. 


Average 


Number Fail Ave. fail percent 
teachers ures for ures ge fail 
reporte | ©? vears l vea g lyr 


Under the column entitled, “Number of teach- 
ers reported,” the writer has included all the 
grade teachers of the tour states who were re- 
ported in the questionnaire by the Superintend- 
ents as teachers in the school systems. Most of 
the answers to the questionnaires were re- 
ceived during the first part of May, 1922, and 
include failures for the years 1920-’21 and 
"21-22. 

Comparing the tables of failures in high 
school with those of the grades, we 
there are more than twice as many failures 
among the high school teachers. The compari- 
son of males with females indicates that there 
is a greater percentage of males who fail in 
high school as well as in the grades. The num 
ber of male teachers in the high schools of the 
states reported is 37.5 per cent. of the number 
of females. 

The table following gives the reasons for fail- 
ures in the high schools of the four states as 
reported in the questionnaire. The reasons are 
recorded in order of their frequency as men- 
tioned by the administrators in the answers to 
the questionnaire. 

One of the outstanding facts in this investi- 
gation is that discipline, lack of cooperation and 
poor instruction are the most often mentioned 
reasons for failure. This compares favorably 
with Littler’s study of failures in that he gives 
discipline first place. Miss Moses in her study 
gives poor instruction as the most often men- 
tioned reason for failure. In the studies of 
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